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PREFACE. 

The kind reception given to a former attempt, 
which was written under disadvantages to which it 
is hoped this has not been subjected, induced the 
author to resume his pen. He hopes it will be found 
, that in this second attempt he has profited by the 
criticisms on the first He desired to do so, and he 
■^ cannot but express his gratitude for the friendly 
o-) manner in which those criticisms were conveyed, 
and for the favour with which the work, notwith- 
standing its many imperfections, was received. 

In the following pages the author has endeavoured 
to portray such scenes, characters, and incidents as 
may fall under the observation of the generality of 
readers. If he has failed, it is because he has not 
the ability to record what he has seen and heard, 
rather than what he has imagined. 
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EAST AND WEST. 



CHAPTER I. 



" Jerhy ! Jeremiah, I say !" exclaimed an old man, 
standing at the head of his cellar door, and stooping 
down so as to command the view of as much of his 
subterranean premises as his situation would permit, 
and his spectacles would allow him to take by peer- 
ing over them, for they qualified him to read better, 
but not to see farther. "Jeremiah P he continued at 
the tap of bis voice, and then in a lower tone he 
added to lumself, impatiently, " The black dolt is as 
deaf as — " when he was interrupted by Jerry, who 
stuttered whenever he attempted to speak quickly. 

" C-c-c-coming, sir— This l-'lasses won't run well 
in the cellar these cool days !" 

" It stutters, does it t" 

" No, sir, it don't »-llutter, it runs t-thick." 

« What's that but stuttering ?" 

" If it is s-stuttering. Master Beckford, the 'lasses 
can't h-h-help it more 'an I." 

"It was put in the cellar too soon; those cool 
days were deceiving ; but we shall, we must, in fact, 
soon have warm weather now." 

VOL. I. 2 



14 EAST AND WEST. 

" Yes, sir," said Jerry, and he handed a large jug 
of molasses to a little boy who stood in the store 
door waiting for it, 

" Jerry, where can Ralph be ; by dad, he's away, 
I suppose, at Lorman's ; I have not seen him these 
two days." 

. " Y-y-yes, sir, s-s-'spose he is ; or m-maybe he is 
up to t-t-talk with Mr. Henry, who w-w-wants him 
to go to c-c-coUege with him." 

" To college with him 1 by dad, the expense, the^ 
expense, Jeremiah, is awful ; it's enough to beggar a 
man. Here's Ralph now: where haye you been 
so long, Ralph t I want you to go and inquire who 
has the pews for sale in the' new Unitarian church.'* 

** Father, do you mean to join them 1 — ^I thought 
you were a good — " 

" It's no matter what I am — ^these Unitarians are 
no better than heathens in my notion, and it's fair 
and proper, and against nothing in the decalogue 
that I know of, to speculate — ^no, not speculate ; I 
hate the word ; old Lorman's always using it when 
he talks about his fool's bargains— to make money 
out of them. Listen to me, Ralph ; I want to learn 
you to make money — ^yes, t^make money. What 
are we without money? — no better than the butcher's 
offals that everybody avoids — that nobody cares for, 
that's worth nothii^ Those Unitarians, who are 
no better than heathens, Ralph, have built themselves 
a large church, and obtained a glib-tongued fellow 
to talk to them, who will make their faith fashion- 
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able — draw full houses like one of your ranting ac- 
tors, your stars, as you and your cousin Henry call 
them. He will make the pews sell — do you under- 
stand ? They are cheap now, selling, I am informed, 
for a hundred dollars ; and before long, no doubt, 
Ralph, no doubt they'll be worth twice the money." 

** Where shall I inquire?" 

" At Walker's book-store^ — he's a convert — and 
I am told that your uncle, yes, a man of his years, 
strength of mind, and — but what's your strength of 
mind, your mere worldly strength of mind, though 
capacitated to fill the high places, like your uncle's, 
and be talked of among men — go, Ralph, go take 
six pews nearest the pulpit — unless they will strike 
off something — make a deduction for cash — get the 
longest possible time." 

With a iieluctant step Ralph Beckford departed to 
do his father's bidding. 

Solomon Beckford, the father of Ralph, was the 
youngest of three sons. Their father, by the reten- 
tion of a small patrimony in one of our large com- 
mercial cities, whose rapid growth would have been 
a wonder in any country but ours, had been enabled, 
without adding to it^at all, with the help of a salary 
which he received as a public officer, to give his 
sons a liberal education, and to leave them at his 
death a handsome fortune a-piece, by the increased 
value of what, at their births, would little more than 
have paid the medical attendant of their mother. 
The ekiest of the brothers was the favourite of both 
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parents; they ipdulged him io everyUiing, fuid he 
requited them by a life of diflsipation — a brief one 
happily — that inflicted on them many griefs. The 
father was comparatively a niggard to his other 
sons, to give the eldest, whom they esteerxied the ge- 
nius of the fan^ly, not only the best possible educa- 
tion, but the means of fashionable expenditure ; and 
though possessed of considerable talents, he spent the 
tin^ which should have been devoted to his studies,^ 
in scenes of dissipation, gradually progressing, at 
fi^st, and rapidly at last, from the highest company 
of the kind to the lowest, until in a drunken brawl at 
an obsoute ball frequent^ by the depraved of both 
seKes, he was miserably murdered. The perpetra- 
tors of the deed were never detected ; and not until 
after he had been buried in Pottersfield, his body 
having been so mangled that no one recognised it, 
did his parents discover by hjs clothing, which was 
kept at the Mayor's office, and which, on missing 
him for sfome time, they were induced to examine, 
(his habits being such that any casual absence was 
scarcely noted,) that their eldest and favourite child 
had met with such a wretched end. Though of 
very disnmilar character, the two surviving b*rothers 
w^e not only violently afiected, but lastingly im- 
pressed by the event. 

The younger, Gladsdown Beckibrd, was named 
after a maternal uncle, who took xsha^rge of him ; 
gave him every advantage of education, and brought 
hm up to his own profession — ^that of the law. 
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Gladsdown was now the most prominetit member of 
the bar in the city, and perhaps in the whole state, 
in which the opening scenes of this narrative are 
located. Cool, sagacious, worldly, and ambitious, 
he was so much occupied in increasing his reputa- 
tion and advancing his political interests, that he 
gave little heed to his only child, a son named Henry, 
and left him entirely to the superintendence and care 
of his wife, a foolish, fashionable woman, but a 
doting mother. The event of his brother's death had 
led Gladsdown Beckford to believe that too much 
care on the part of a parent would spoil a child, and 
therefore he determined, while seemingly leaving his 
son to his own impulses, to watch him closely and 
to control him by a thorough understanding of his 
character, which he resolved to spare no pains to 
acquire. He said he would make himself the com- 
panion of his son, while he would still exercise over 
him parental influence ; but these resolves faded im- 
perceptibly from his mind, as his legal business in- 
creased, and his ambition, which grew with his re- 
putation and consciousness of power, goaded him on, 
and his son was left, as we have said, entirely to the 
charge of his mother. 

Mr. Solomon Beckford furnished in all respects a 
striking contrast to his brother. The lawyer was 
profuse and heedless in his expenditures. His wife 
was a lady of no fortune, but a large one was settled 
upon her child; and the whole of Gladsddwn's income 
from his profession, which was very large, was spent 
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18 BAST AlTD WBST. 

in luxurious entertainments^ equipage, furniture, &c. 
&c. No one surpassed Mrs. Gladsdown Beckford 
in fashionable display. 

Solomon Beckford was a widower, and Ralph 
was his only child. The only disinterested act of 
the parent's life was his marriage, which was a love 
match ; and he deeply regretted it afterwards when 
he came to understand from an old nurse of a lady 
of fortune, whose good opinion he had cultivated 
with some assiduity, and whom he quit visiting in a 
pique, that the lady intended to have accepted him. 
His love match was not a happy one ; and therefore 
the first and' foremost rule in his code in the whole 
duty of man was, that every man who pretended to 
common sense, should marry for money. Ralph's 
mother had died when he was very young — he re- 
membered very little of her, and the first admoni- 
tions that struck his ear were the avaricious counsels 
of his father. At the death of his father, Solomon 
Beckford, who had been a shop-boy in a grocery, 
raised funds by mortgaging his patrimony, and there- 
with opened, near the market-house,, what is called a 
country store, where the countr)*^ people could ob- 
tain, often by bartering their produce, almost any 
article which in the ordinary events of life, they 
might require. This sharpened and increased the 
hustering spirit of Solomon, and his old defaced sign, 
on which Justice had once appeared over the name 
of Solomon Beckford, in guilt letters, emblematic of 
the just dealings within, was still hanging where it 
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was first hung when he commenced business, and 
its disfigurement and worn out image of Justice were 
perhaps more typical than the owner was aware of 
the present condition of the moral man. He was a 
great foe to the opening of streets and the improve- 
ment of roads ; at least he never could be persuaded 
to contribute to them ; and whenever he was as- 
sessed according to the increased value which the 
aforesaid improvements were said to give to his pro- 
perty, he was certain to make a great outcry and to 
hurry to his brother's Jiouse to get professional ad- 
vice on the subject. But h^ never was known to 
institute suit for damages ; for he had an awful hor- 
ror of the expenses of litigation ; and whenever he 
had visited his brother, he would inveigh to Jerry, 
who was his factotum, and to his son, in profound 
lamentations on the wasteful habits of the lawyer, 
averring that all of the tribe were just so; that they 
gained their money by the instigation of the devil, 
who set men to loggerheads for their benefit ; and 
that they spent it in the same worldly and wicked 
manner in which they got it ; and then he would nail 
it with scripture : " Wo unto you, ye lawyers," &c. 
Mr. Solomon Beckford had read the moral of his 
eldest brother's life and death with such a mental 
bias as to Iqad himself to the conclusion, which coin- 
cided admirably with his economical notions, that a 
boy should not be indulged in anything. He was 
almost inclined to think, that paying money for 
schooling, except, maybe, so far as the rule of three. 
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was throwing it away. And he maintained, quoting 
the case of his deceased brother as one decidedly in 
point, that sending a boy to college, was sending 
him to the devil 

Mr. Solomon Beckford's personal appearance 
typed forth the inward man. He was Very tall and 
spare ; he stooped considerably, not in the shoulders, 
but at the hips, like a clasp knife one-third shut. His 
arms were very long and slender; his fingers bony 
and skeleton-like, and generally closely, shut, as 
though he held tight hold of a sixpence. He wore 
a large over-coat without any other beneath it ; and 
he had a way of thrusting his hands into his pocket, 
as if he were chasing a fip into the comer of it. A 
large slouched hat partly covered features that had 
a sharp prying expression, which vsras not at all mo^' 
dified by the twinkle of a little gray eye, over the 
top of an antiquated pair of silver-mounted specta- 
cles, which had nearly all the plating worn off, and 
were mended at the hinge of the right side with a 
bit of dirty thread. He almost always went with 
spectacles on nose, although, as they only enabled 
him to read, he had to look over them whenever he 
wished to see at a distance; and to do this with fa- 
cility, he wore them stuck on the peak of his nose, 
that had a pugnacious turn up at the end, ag if forced 
unwillingly to do the office. . 

Jeremiah Tubs, or as he was universally known 
and designated, taking the surname of his master, 
Jeremiah Beckford, was as striking a personage in 
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his way as that individual. He was a short, duck- 
legged, stuttering n^ro, with great goggle eyes, 
thick lips, and a forehead that slanted off like the 
roof of a house. He held himself to be at least as 
sffxdxt as his master, and was so held by many of the 
BQighbours, and by all the negroes of his acquaint- 
ance. Jerry in the main was honest, though we are 
not going to s^y that he has not more than once 
abdi^ted a turkey, or chicken, or quail, which some 
of the country folks had bartered for tea or sugar, 
from its proper place, and converted it to his own 
use, charging the crime indifferently to the cats, 
rats, mice, or neighbours' or countrymen's stray 
dog, as best suited circumstances and seemed most 
favourable to the establishment of the fact in the 
mind of his master, should he raise any inquiries in 
the premises. To this wrong doing he was often 
instigated, aided and abetted by Aunt Minty, an aged 
old negro crone who acted ias cook for Mr. Beck- 
ford, and who, together with the parties above men- 
tioned, made up his household. The sons of the 
brothers were as different in dispositions, so far as 
their characters were developed, as their fathers. 
Henry, the son of the lawyer, was lively, witty and 
wild, with an assumption of reckless independence of 
manner, that was careless of the feelings of others, 
where his own selfish gratifications were concerned. 
He was eminently handsome, with an erect and 
s^tle fprm, and features that were faultless, except 
peirbap^ they ^ere too £^mimne for one of the 
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sterner sex. Ralph's form was not so tall nor so 
finely moulded as Henry's, though it was still a fine 
one, and his features, though not so beautiful, were 
manlier and more intellectual. His eye was of a 
very dark blue, so dark as in some lights to seem 
black, and lustrous rather than keen; his hair was 
jet black, combinations which do not often occur. 
He was sensitive and shy, qualities which he inhe- 
rited from his mother and which his father's charac- 
ter and conduct did not lessen. He had few asso- 
ciates, took a long time to be acquainted, but he was 
capable of a devoted friendship. His manners were 
gentle and unassuming, he was not quick to act upon 
his own responsibility, but when once he had deter- 
mined to do so, he was immoveable. Much of 
Ralph's time had been spent at his uncle's, for the 
lawyer, despising the character of his brother, and 
remembering how much his own uncle had done for 
himself, felt an interest in Ralph, which if not so deep, 
was more active than that which he took in his own 
son. Even there Ralph could be seldom drawn to 
the drawing-room, when any young company of 
which Mrs. Beckford was fond, visited her. He 
was generally in the lawyer's library, poring over 
the literary works it contained, of which there was 
a fine collection ; while his father not being at any 
expense for his boarding, and at very little for his 
clothing, was content to leave him to himself, every 
now and then reminding him when they met, ** that 
he had no objection to his reading in a Uwyer's li- 
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brary, so as he didn't read law, and it did just as 
well as schooling, and better, for he would be a self- 
made man like Franklin, whose schooling cost next 
to nothing, and schooling and colleges were no 
better than pickpocket concerns." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

As the cousins were one afternoon strolling toge- 
ther, as was their wont, in a fashionable part of the 
city, Ralph endeavoured to persuade his cousin to 
turn to a more lonely walk. Henry who was the 
elder by a year or two, and disposed on that account 
to have his own way, as well as from his self-willed 
spirit, and more particularly on this occasion, as 
many fashionable persons were on the promenade, 
resisted, with a satirical laugh, Ralph'^ wish, and at 
last exclaimed, as the other averred that he would 
leave him if he did not take a more private way,-— 

"Why are you always for being private, Ralph? 
For my part, I like to look upon these bright crea- 
tures-^I Hke to be public, and see the public, more 
especially this of the sex before us, and behind us, 
and about us. I am addicted to this atmosphere ; it is 
better, sweeter, finer far than the loveliness of Para- 
dise if Eve were not there. I shall hate to leave this 
for college ; and I've half made up my mind that a 
college course has nothing to do with the education 
of a gentleman ; but I suppose I must go — Pm told 
one sees fine times there. What say you, cousin of 
mine, do you goP' 

"I want to go, Henry, as you know; but my fa- 
ther—" 

" Ay ! is that it Well, may the first girl that I at- 
tempt to kiss murder me with her bodkin — brain me 



wHh her fan, if I wouldn't cut the acquaintance of my 
father, if he treated me as yours does you. Ralph, 
you are certainly not intending to commit the suicide 
of tending in dad's grocery, are you t FU cut your 
acquaintance if you do. What? weigh out sugar by 
the half pound, and tea by the ounce, and barter old 
barrels and candle boxes with market women^ for 
eggs and butter, dried apples and peach kernels ! ex- 
cuse me." 

" Excuse me too, say I, Henry, but necessity bas 
no—" . 

" Law, say you ?" interrupted Henry, " there's no 
law about it, Ralph. You are the only son; all your 
father's property is yours; he accumulates but for 
you^-and you — the truth is, you ought to bold a 
higher head with the old man. You know, you feel 
how close he is, and he will keep you in this way 
until the best of your life is wasted. I would speak 
to him plainly, and know what he meant to do for me. 
I thank God that what I have, I have — ^that neither 
father nor mother can deprive me of that much of it," 
snapping his fingers. ** And I assure you I shall take 
the responsibility of spending it. I shall neither prac- 
tise law, nor medicine, nor any thing else but the 
gentleman of elegant leisure." And Henry waved 
his hand gracefully as he spoke. *'What do you 
intend, law or medicine, or a grocery ?" 

" Not the grocery — ^medicine I cannot bear — ^for 
law I have no taste nor talent. I have lived such a 
miscellaneous life, without end or lum — so much the 
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creature of untoward circumstances, that I have ac« 
quired habits unfitting me for either of the professions. 
I should wish to be a fanner, to have a pursuit which, 
while it occupied me sufficiently to prevent ennui, 
would leave me leisure for literary indulgences. Cer- 
tainly I wish to gp to college, but if my father will 
not consent to that which I shall press upon him, I 
hope to persuade him at least to let me occupy Stock- 
bridge Farm. It will be no expense to him. I can 
certainly support myself there. I am now nearly 
eighteen, and I have determined that I must know 
definitely from him what I am to do. I love the re- 
tirement of a country life." 

" Turning clodhopper, Ralph, would be Hobson's 
choice with me. You must certainly inherit a large 
fortune, and I would make my mind up to enjoy it 
were I you, dad to the contrary notwithstanding. 
You have been so long in the traces that you think 
you could not disobey your father for the world. 
Try him now — ^get restive — try him. But maybe 
that pretty innocent — scarcely in her girlhood yet — 
the fair Ruth — a scriptural name — with whom you 
would till the earth and fulfil Scripture — " 

" Enough of that, Henry," interrupted Ralph, his 
brow darkening — ** enough of that — ^my father, by 
the by, talks of leasing Stockbridge Farm to Mr. 
Lor man; honest, industrious and intelligent, he is 
nevertheless so wrong-headed in his notions of busi- 
ness as to have speculated himself out of house 
and home. I believe he has some little pittance 
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ieft, and I blush to say, what I fear is the truth, that 
my father, your uncle, Henry, is nursing the in- 
tention of gaining that in the way of trade. I am 
resolved I will lead this dilly-dally, shilly-shally life 
no longer. Good-bye to you." 

"Stop, Ralph, stop," exclaimed Henry, endea- 
vouring to seize him by the arm and retain him, 
"here comes Helen Murray — ^the fair and fasci- 
nating^the golden fish — have you no bait for her — 
it may save trouble with mine uncle ; she is above 
your years, and fitter for your admiration than any 
baby-love in the land. How sly you are of her; 
that woman is not born that could make such a 
sheep-face of me. I tell you what, Ralph, how soon 
these girls that we went to school with shoot ahead 
of us into ripened womanhood and leave us a hobby 
de hoy — all within a year or two. They're gra- 
duates while we are preparing. for college. Hey, 
Ralph, what say you, let's join her!" 

And Henry made an effort to draw his cousin 
with him towards the lady; but Ralph broke away 
from him, exclaiming, " No ! oh no ! excuse me !" 
and hurried in a contrary direction.* 

With now a dilatory, and now a hastening st^, 
emblematic of the state of his resolutions, Ralph 
proceeded to his father's store. On the way he 
reflected bitterly on his situation and the character 
of his miserly parent, and said to himself, " I'll end 
it — ^yes, I vdU end it This pew buying, this traf- 
ficking in religion is the last thing of the kind I do. 
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Could I but leave home and push, my fortunes in 

the west, I should not like to become -, but Pve 

IK) profession— have, I fear, no business talent, at 
least no experience. Well, FU speak with my father, 
and if he and I cannot agree, I will advise with my 
uncle — I am resolved." And with a bolder and 
firmer tread Ralph entered his father's store, and 
found Jeremiah, our former acquaintance, behind 
the counter, busily engaged in removing sugar from 
a hogshead. With a spade he placed it in a large 
tray, and broke the lumps before he threw it into 
the bin from which it was retailed. 

« Jei-ry," inquired Ralph, ** why did you not re- 
move the hogshead to the pavement, and break the 
sugar there ; you have hardly room where you are." 

Jerry shook his head gravely, as he stuttered 
forth— 

«B-b-boys steal th-the su-sugar there, Master 
R-Ral-Ralph — big H-lumps; m-master don't Hike it, 
n^nor Jerry n-neither." 

** Whe^e is father, Jerry 1" 

"G-g-gone out, sir. M-master Ralph, 1-1-let me, 
a-axe you a q-question," said Jerry, leaning on his 
spade. 

" Not now, Jerry, not now," said Ralph, shaking 
his head, and moodily leaving the store. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The evening of the day of the conversation be- 
tween the cousins, recorded in the last chapter, in 
the back room of a one-story domicile, annexed to 
the store of Solomon Beckford, and called by him- 
self his parlour, sat that worthy, before a consump- 
tive-looking tallow candle, as thin as Calvin Edson, 
with a newspaper — ^which he had that day obtained 
at his brother's office — -in his hand; for he held, 
when he debated the matter with himself, that to 
subscribe to a newspaper was beyond his means, 
while his public remark was, that he could not con- 
scientiously do such a thing, as, from the state of 
the press nowadays, it would be a downright assis- 
tance in the propagation of falsehood. An inven- 
tory of the furniture of Mr. Beckford's parlour could 
easily have been taken. It consisted of an old-fa- 
shioned stuffed arm-chair, that his father had occu- 
pied in his office, and which Solomon, after its wear 
and tear of many years from his own proper person, 
in which period nearly all the padding had disap- 
peared for want of a cover, was induced to have 
covered with some damaged buckskin, as he found 
out he could drive a good bargain with the leather- 
dealer for that article, and with the saddler, who, 
for the matter of a few old bridle-bits, agreed to dis- 
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pose the buckskin in ship-shape. The next impor- 
tant article was a cherry stained table^ which had 
once been emulous of looking like mahogany, but 
which evidently, of late years, had no aspirations of 
the kind, as in many places the staining had worn 
eatirely off Two rush-bottom chairs were beside 
k, which the dull candle scarcely rendered percept 
t^ble, as the old miser refused to have it snuffed — 
asserting that to snuff a candle was to waste it, 
aiS it caused it to bum out A patched rag carpet 
covered the floor, whose various dingy hues seemed 
a Flection of the walls, for here and there in spots 
they exhibited paper where it had been left, and 
plaster where the paper had been torn off. Over 
all — paper and plaster — a thin coat of whitewash 
had been spread. Two windows, with many broken 
panes, patched with as many coloured bits of paper, 
looked out Into a narrow yard filled with old sugar 
barrels, candle boxes, and every kind of trumpery 
that the rain could not injure — the accumulation of 
years. 

Though it was very early in the spring, and chilly 
within doors when one was not exercising, no fire 
had been allowed about the house save that with 
which old Minty cooked the scanty meal ; and now 
a tea-kettle, from which the beverage for the eve- 
ning was to be prepared, simmered over a few half 
burnt barrel-staves in the hearth, every now and 
then, when the flame chanced to burn /brighter than 
its wont, making an ineffectual effort to boil. 
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Old Beckford himself was a study for an artisU 
as with meagre hands he grasped tt^ paper, and 
pored over it with intense yet apparently incredulous 
curiosity. While he was yet reading Ralph entered, 
and drawing one of the chairs from the table, seated 
himself before the slender fire. Some minutes passed 
without recognition on either part, when, just as the 
old gentleman had got through with the paper, and 
was folding it carefully up, Ralph said, 

" Father, cousin Henry will start soon for col- 
lege.'' 

The old man shot a quick glance oyer his specta* 
cles at his son, and exclaimed — 

" I know it, by dad, I know it, Ralph — the most 
idle expenditure ip the world — it is worse than throw- 
ing money away, much worse — it is a more crimi- 
nal act It's true, if you throw your money away 
it would harm yourself and perhaps help to ruin 
some of these beggarly rascals" — Mr. Beckford held 
a great hatred to beggars, because the bestowal of 
charity would cost something — " who roam about 
the streets picking pockets and gaping around for 
what they can find that don't belong to them — it is 
the way, no doubt, my black coat went I had had 
it for fifteen years — wore it at your mother's "fune- 
ral — and it was as good as new when I lost it — 
when it was stolen. Yes, as I was saying, it will, 
be worse than throwmg money away to send your 
cousin to college — ^more criminal — it will ruin him, 
— ^as sure as you live it will ruin him, Ralph. Your 
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uncle — my eldest brother — Preston, who is dead, 
was ruined by colleges and high company. The 
money he squandered, Ralph, would ruin a nabob 
— and his miserable end, — I have told you of it often 
— ^it has been a lesson to me.*' 
"Well, I want to be ruined too, father." 
" What !" exclaimed the old mftn, starting in evi- 
dent surprise, though he seemed half to suspect what 
was coming from the first, "you are for being 
ruined too, are you? — well, you may be assured, 
Mr. Ralph, that you shall not be ruined with my 
consent and connivance — ^no, sir, not with my cpn- 
sent and connivance — ^that sin I shall not have re- 
gistered against me. Has all my instruction and 
advice come to this ? Bless my soul ! by dad, when, 
from your childhood, I have been impressing upon 
you the folly — ^the criminality — the inevitable cri- 
minality — of colleges. But, suppose it was all right 
—colleges were even proper — the expense — the ex- 
pense, Ralph, would beggar me in my old age. I 
make little in the store — it just keeps soul and body 
together ; and if you were staying at home now — 
at meals, I mean — ^instead of living with your uncle, 
Minty, and Jeremiah, and the rest, would eat me 
out of house and home." 

" ' The rest,' I suppose you mean that for me fa- 
ther," interrupted the son indignantly — " but father 
that cannot be ; there is Stockbricjge Farm of three 
hundred acres, that brings in much from marketing 
— ^there are your four houses in Fifth street — the 
house and two lots in Seventh, and — " 
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"By dad, sir, have you been takii^ an inventory 
of my property to cast up into my teeth, you un- 
grateful boy ; the two lots, pray sir, have you ascer- 
tained what they bring me in — answer me that, sir, 
have you ascertained what they bring me in V 

" No sir, I have not exactly !" 

" Well sir, they exactly bring me into expense — 
the ground rents of these and other lots, unimproved 
property, swallow up everything.'* 

" Why, father, I understood that Day, the stone- 
cutter, gave you a very handsome rent for the lots 
on Seventh.*' 

" Who told you t" 

" Dav himself, sir !" 

" Do not believe him, he Ifes — he would cheat the 
Apostle Paul, he would rob a church, a grave yard ; 
he charged me an enormous sum for a useless vault 
for your mother ; Grod only knows how many years 
rent it took." 

" Father," said Ralph, whom the turn the conver- 
sation had taken, and the way his mother's name was 
introduced, had emboldened, — " I know all that you 
would tell me; and more* I know that your income 
must be upwards of nine thousand dollars a year; 
and I have no doubt that there is more than enough 
in this room at this moment, to pay my college ex- 
penses over and over." 

The old miser looked aghast, uttered a loud ex- 
clamation, and then recovering himself, and darting 
a suspicious eye round the room, at the windows and 
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towards the store, he sunk his voice to an hysteric 
whisper, saying hurriedly : — 

" Do you want me murdered — do you want the 
prying knaves who haunt our city to overhear you, 
and slip in, in the dead of night and butcher me in 
cold blood, for the money that I have not got," con- 
tinued the old man, raising his voice at the end of 
the sentence with the determination that if any per- 
son or persons, had overheard" their conversation, he 
or they should certainly hear that he had no money. 
" But, son Ralph," proceeded the father, edging his 
chair close to his son's, glancing round and speaking 
in a whisper, — " who told you, God bless me, who 
told you all this ?" 

^' My uncle, sir, not half an hour ago ; and he told 
me also, that if you would not send me to college he 
would." 

" Let him," interrupted the father ; " if he has no 
conscientious scruples concerning colleges, I have ; 
and if any ill comes of vicious habits caught there, 
be the sin upon his head." 

" I replied, sir, that I could not, would not be be- 
holden to him for everything, and that as some re- 
muneration for his more than fatherly Conduct to- 
wards me, I would bind myself by every obligation, 
moral and legal, to deed, when I am of age, that 
house and lot to him, which you conveyed to -my 
mother, in consideration that she would sign away 
her right of dower in other property; and which is 
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mine own at twenty-one ; it will not remunerate my 
uncle, I fear it is but a pittance." 

"Pittance," ejaculated the old man, "bless my 
soul ! the property is worth at least seven thousand 
dollars. It was temper and wilfulness in your mo- 
ther that defrauded me of that very property ; and 
you are just as she was, and so is your uncle. I shall 
be cheated and bamboozled in my very grave." 

"Pll bid you good night, father," said Ralph, 
rising and preparing to depart. 

" Stay, boy, stay awhile, you must not be so hasty 
in your doings and conclusions. Your uncle will 
certainly che — ; contrive to get from you double 
the value of what he advances; your prodigal, 
squandering men are ever of that character — avari- 
cious in gaining to spend like water. You do not 
know the world yet ; I tell you, Ralph, I am your 
father, and I will do for you. If you will give me 
your word, and bind yourself in writing, to fulfil the 
contract the moment you come of age, to deed me 
that property, if I advance you the money, my dear 
son, the money shall be advanced, that is, understand 
me, a reasonable sum." 

Ralph who could not but internally smile, while 
he pitied Ihs father and felt mortified with him, said : 

" Oh! certainly, a reasonable sum, father; at least 
seven thousand, if I should want it." 

" Seven thousand devils, if you should want them," 
exclaimed the old man, snatching his spectacles from 
his nose, rising hastily, and pacing to and fro on the 
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floor; '^ you'll be rokied,! see it; the wasteful no- 
tions yoa have acquiied, are prodigal to a d^ree — 
anful; there will be the Tistation of some awfd ca- 
linitty opcm yoa; you, at this rate with your noticms, 
will be reduced to poverty, to hunger, to wretched- 
neas, to want of food and raiment, to a dunghill I 
shall be in my grave before then, bat I leave you no 
heir of mine. It would be a spitting in the face of 
providence, that after the toil of a long life has 
blessed me with some gains, to leave it to your 
squandering ; I shall educate the heathen with it, or 
build churches ; I have been a sinner and I know it, 
and who has lived a long life that is not a sinner; 
such bequest may be something of an atonement; 
lo give it to a prodigal heir, who in viciousness 
would spend it, would be an enormity in the eye of 
heaven." 

" Ab you choose, father. 1 have lived without it 
so far, and I can continue to live without it. Good 
night, sir." 

" Stay, boy, stay. I suppose you think you cftn live 
upon your house and lot forever? I'll be reasonable 
with you ; it may be worth half the sum named — 
that is now — but if in the progress of years, pro- 
perty should fall, what then? and it may fall; there 
is no knowing what may turn up. I might have 
turned many a pretty penny with that house and lot, 
by barter, exchange, mortgage, and what not, had 
it not been for the wilfulness of your mother." 

** My mother is in her grave, father, and let her 
rest" 
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^' Welly not so short, youDg gentleman, not so short 
I am your father.'* 

" And the dead you spoke of was my mother ;" and 
Ilalphy with a quickening step was leaving the room, 
when his father again stopped him. 

** Ralph,"* be said, " you shall have the money— 
understand, a leasonable sum to go to college. You 
need not speak to your uncle -about it. We will ar- 
range it; it is proper we arrange it between our- 
selves." 

And Ralph departed, while the oM miser went out 
into his yard, and carefully looked among the lum- 
ber therein, to see if he couM discover the presence 
of any intruder on his premises, whose intention to 
do him wrong, should there be such a person Ud 
away, he feh would not be lessened by his having 
been a hearer of the conversation between himself 
and son, concerning the moneys in the house, the ex- 
istence of which the oki man had been so careful 
loudly to contradict 
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CHAPTER IV. 

As Henry Beckford had decided he would not en- 
ter college until the fall, Ralph, whose sensitive na- 
ture shrunk from the companionless situation of enter- 
ing alone, determined. to wait for the company of 
his cousin. Meanwhile the spring wore away, and 
Ralph beguiled his solitary hours in his uncle's office, 
to whom his company had almost become a want. 
The lawyer always asked for him, if he came not 
in the morning, and frequently, for he had no stu- 
dents, as he said they took up time which could be 
more profitably spent, he got Ralph to search for 
authorities for him, or to copy an opinion, or to read 
to him some miscellaneous work in the afternoon or 
erening, when he threw by for awhile his profes- 
sional cares. Gladsdown Beckford stood at the head 
of his profession, and held himself above doing any 
of its drudgery, which every Anferican lawyer, un- 
less he is very distinguished, is compelled to do, as 
in this country counsellor, advocate and attorney, 
which in England are separate vocations, are com- 
bined. Gladsdown Beckford did very little writing, 
except in giving opinions, that were not often very 
long ; and in making notes of his addresses to juries, 
or of arguments before the court. He was anxious 
at first Ralph should read law, but he soon dis- 
oovered that his mind was so imbued with literary 
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partialities, it would be next to impossible to give 
it a taste for the crabbed technicalities of Coke. 
In watching the developements of Ralph's mind and 
character, — and Ralph at first seemed desirous of 
being a lawyer, and had the wish to force his will in 
that direction, from which, the older he grew, the 
more his excursive and imaginative mind rebelled, — 
the uncle became almost satisfied, as great a doub^r 
as his profession had made him on most points, that 
there were certain biases which some minds receive 
from nature, which unfit them for his profession. 
He therefore, knowing that his nephew would 
inherit an ample fortune at the death of his father, 
felt it was not necessary to press any profession upon 
him ; or to say the truth, finding so much pleasure 
and relief from Ralph's society, who sat so quietly in 
his ofiice while he was engaged, and who so soon, 
when he was not, became his trust- worthy companion 
in riding, walking, reading or conversation, the law- 
yer scarcely thought about it, and having little of the 
society of his son, whom he deemed entirely given up 
to fashion and frivolity, he was content to enjoy his 
nephew's, without thinking of his future prospects. 
Ralph being of a grateful disposition, exerted himself 
to please his uncle, and thus the affection existing be- 
tween them, grew daily stronger. 

Towards midsummer, Gladsdown Beckford was 
taken violently and dangerously ill, with a bilious 
fever, brought on by assiduous application to his du- 
ties. For some time his life was despaired of; he 
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coovalesced very slowly, and for a long time remain- 
ed feeble. 

Ralph had hoped to repair to Stoeld)ridge Farm« 
near which there was a celebrated academy, and 
fit Jtiimself for college; but his udcle^was lonely with- 
out him, and seemed to expect his attention, which 
the grateful disposition of Ralph was anxious to be^ 
stow. His aunt was a close watcher by the side of 
her husband ; but as there was little community of 
sentiment between them, she always felt relieved if 
some of her acquaintances were with her, and as 
she was very fond of young company, she invited 
Helen Murray to be her guest, the young lady of 
whom Henry spoke to Ralph in their conversation 
recorded in our second chapter. Leading a life of 
bustle and excitement, the lawyer, in his long con- 
valescence, could not bear to be left alone for a mo- 
ment He was of a gay disposition, and not at all 
over fond of the gravities of life 5 he, therefore, like 
his lady, under his present indisposition, preferred 
young company to old His physician thought, their 
gaiety would afford him amusement and excitement 
sufficient ; and he discouraged the visits of his pnv 
fessional brethren, who^ he felt, would act upon his 
patient like the blastof the trumpet on the war-horse 
— make him pant again for the scene of strifa 

Miss Murray, who was a lively, fashionable, and 
lovely girl, and, for her years^ muoh experienced in 
the world, and fond erf* its fasdnations, wilUngly ac- 
cepted Mrs. Backford^s invitation, the more so, as 
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she was Well acquainted with Henry, ajid had nnade 
some progress in a flirtation, or in tender emotions, 
maybe, with him. As Helen was rich, beautiful, 
and accothplished, the parents of Henry had no 
objections if such things were. Helen's parents, 
who were descendants from a Quaker family, and 
disposed to be plainer in th^ir ways than suited their 
daughter, being, nevertheless, easy people, gave her 
entirely her own way, and she grew up petted by 
parents and by brothers. She was the only daugh- 
ter, with two brothers her elders, and was not at all 
disposed to yield her own whims or will to any dic- 
tation. She was of proud spirit and fond of spread- 
ing her conquests in the realms of the heart, yet she 
was good-hearted ; but being a decided belle, and in 
the fuU bloom of her bellehood, some grains of al- 
lowance must be made when we come to consider 
the last broad assertion. To bright eye, fair fore- 
head, with remarkably well-defined eyebrows and 
temples, a chiselled nose and lip, she joined an ex- 
quisitely turned neck and bust, and a figure full, 
floating, and voluptuous. Combined to these attrac- 
tions, and imparting to them their chief charm, were 
her manners, — practised and polished to the artist's 
consummate touch, she had acquired his greatest art 
— the art to conceal her art. It was only the very 
minute observer that discovered her proficiency in 
address ; to all others it seemed the impulses of na- 
ture, — and it could not be said that she studied it 
much, after all, for in her childhood she had been 
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remarkable for a coquettish wilfuliMss of disposition 
Which displayed tact in its very temper. 

" Ah !" said Helen, entering the pariour, the first 
day the distinguished invalid had been conveyed to 
it> where he. reclined upon a sofa, with hid nephew 
reading to him, and his lady near by feeding a ca- 
nwy bird. " Ah I Mr. Beckfcwrd, welcome down, 
!ttr. Mr^ Ralph Beckford, you shall not always 
have that pleasure and that honour — I shall deprive 
you of it, sir, and compel you to be a listens. O ! 
my dear Mrs. Beckford, what a beautiful bird — this 
is the first time I have seen it." 

Aft^ pouting her pretty lips, and endeavouring 
to chirp like the bird, she continued — 

" O, you merry little creature, you ! — ^you are 
happy — ^you will never make the complaint of 
Sterne's starling." 

^I am making the complaint though, Helen," 
said Mr. Beckford. 

" O yes, sir ; but you have vaoxe than green fields 
and idle runaway waters to call you out ; you have 
the encounters that stir the blood. You have nothing 
to do with the green Woods or fidd^l, except to wear 
the fresh lnurel that is gathered there for you. Mr. 
Ralph Beckford, I am informed* pants for the para- 
dise of young rcmiance, sir." 

" What paradiae ?" inquired Mr. Beckford. 

" A country life, sir," replied the lady, tiBrowiiig 
an amh glance at Ralph, "^ is it not so, sir ?" ad* 
dressing hiitu 
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Ralph blushed before he dould rally and stmply 
eonfess the fact 

'* And where do you think I beard it, Mr. Ralph 
Beckford ? Do you think one of those little birds 
told me, or do you believe that a rural one from the 
neighbourhood of your contemplated retirement did 
me the honour, like the lady-bug, to fly away and 
give me the intelligence ?" 

Ere Ralph could answer, his cousin Henry, who, 
in ascending the steps had overheard the remark, 
and who had merely come on a kind of visit of 
ceremony to inquire after the health of his fother, 
stay a few moments and depart, entered the 9t>om, 
and replied for him by saying, with a gracdul salute, 

'^ My cousin Ralph is to be envied. Miss Helen, 
first, that a bird sfaoukl take such an interest in him 
as to tell of his intentions, and last, though not least, 
that you, who turn a deaf ear to all others, should 
listen to the bird that talked of him. Was it for the 
sake of the bird that you listened, or for the burden 
of its song ?'* 

Henry himself had told Miss Murray of Ralph's 
rural inclinations, and ridiculed them without mercy ; 
the lady liked not, therefore, the vanity which a part 
of his remark im|died, and she playfully but keenly 
said: 

" It must have been for the burden of the song, for 
the* bird that told it was a peacock, a parrot, or a 
popii^y, I foi^ which." 
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Henry coloured, and his brow darkened ; but he 
instantly recovered and replied : 

^^ And you listened, did you, and the bird rested on 
your shoulder ; happy peai^ock, parrot or popinjay, 
though lord Chesterfield forbids us to quote proverbs 
I cannot but reflect upon the old one about birds of a 
feather." 

The lady laughed playfully, and in perfect good 
humour replied: 

" You do a great many things, Master Henry, that 
my lord Chesterfield forbids ; but your politeness is 
like your wit and your whiskers, (Henry had made 
an unsuccessful attempt to raise a pair) — pardon me, 
sir, for the personality — not yet able to show itself. 
As to what you say about the proverb, sir, you must 
remember what your father will tell you, that cir- 
cumstances alter cases. That even as dignified a 
people as the Romans listened to as foolish a bird as 
the goose, when it cackled ominously." 

Mr. Gladsdown Beckford laughed heartily. 

" Helen," he exclaimed, " you should have been a 
lawyer. I rejoice indeed that I am getting well ; if 
ever I should be a widower, I bespeak you for my 
second wife." 

'^ If Helen would have such an old gentleman, my 
dear," said Mrs. Beckford peevishly ; for she was one 
of your ladies who are rather jealous of their lords. 

^^ I should be proud, my dear Mrs. Beckford," said 
Helen, with a woman's tact, ''in being even the second 
choice of a gentleman who had made you his first" 
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Mrs. Beckford smiled, and unconsciously adjusted 
her cap in the large mirror that hung adjacent to the 
canary cage. 

Henry laughed satirically, and Ralph gazed with 
an eye of admiration on the lady, which he averted 
to the book that he held in his hand, the moment he 
caught hers. Helen understood Ralph's glance, but 
coloured not, though he did. She thought him unso- 
phisticated, and she felt that kind of interest in him 
which a man of the world feels in a guileless girl of 
fifteen — she had almost made up her mind to have 
a flirtation with him, and make him her adorer, 
— 'twould be something new. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ralph, while the conversation was going merrily 
on round the couch of his uncle, silently withdrew, 
and, closing the front door noiselessly after him, went 
forth into the street With a thoughtful eye he pur- 
sued his way for many squares, until he had left the 
fashionable part of the city behind him and trod in a 
respectable but by no means a wealthy section. Plain 
two-story brick houses, interrupted here and there 
by a frame one o^ a vacant lot, characterized the 
streets, which were narrower than those he hid left, 
but neat, with rows of trees on either side. 

As he approached one of the most comfortable of 
the brick buildings, a little boy of seven years of age 
sprang to his side, and seizing him by the hand ex- 
claimed : 

" Oh, Ralph, you havn't been to see us for so long ; 
we have all been wondering where you were." 

" Why, Billy, I was here not very long since ; -how 
are all at home," asked Ralph, as he took the boy's 
hand and walked with him towards the house. 

" Pretty well, sir, all but mother," said Billy, as they 
entered the house, which was neatly but very plain- 
ly furnished, an air of comfort, nevertheless, per- 
vading it 
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" Ralph, you are almost a stranger,'* said a gentle 
voice reproachfully to the visiter, as he entered the 
room, and a fair and quite youthful girl advanced, 
gave him her hand with an open frankness and a 
beaming countenance that was radiant with pleasure. 
" Oh how long it has been since we have seen you, 
Ralph ;" and she still held his hand as she continued : 
" Billy had given you up for lost, he heard the bellman 
at the corner the other evening, ringing and giving 
notice of a lost child, and as he heard you say that 
when we moved here you nearly lost yourself in 
finding us, he thought it had really happened, and he 
teased jpe to let him go after the bellman and have 
you found Only think, if Billy had had his way, 
what a noise your name would have made in the 
street.^' 

While Billy's sister (she was his sister) was speak- 
ing, the boy got behind her to hide his confusion, and 
sftid: 

" If I did, sister Ruth, you needn't to tell it." 

" Yes, but I want sister Ruth to tell it, Billy," 
said Ralph, handing a chair to Ruth, taking one 
himself, and drawing the boy to his knee, " You 
are the truest friend I have in the world, I expect, 
Billy. You would have given your last cent to the 
bellman to find me, and my father would have 
shrunk at abstracting a few from his thousands.'^ 

''Ralph, Ralph, you shoukl not speak so," said 
Ruth. 
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" I kqow it, Ruth. Why where^ is your piano?' 
asked Ralph, looking round the room. 

A slight flush passed over Ruth's face, and her 
voice faltered as she replied, " father had to sell it;" 
but in a moment she cheerfully added, '<but you 
know you say 1 sing better without an accompani- 
ment; and hereafter when you come to see uss — ^if 
you have not forsaken us, Ralph — ^you will not be 
troubled with its tones.'' This was said without the 
least bitterness, but her voice sunk imperceptibly to 
to the speaker, though she had resolved to speak 
cheerfully. 

" Is your mother not well ?" 

" No, not well, Ralph ;" and Ruth's voice for a 
moment choked, and her eyes filled with tears. 
" Father's misfortunes worry her — she cannot rally 
against them well — she will by and by — she will by 
and by." 

'< Mother was sick, and cried because the piano 
and so many things was sold," said Billy; '< and she 
got sick just so before when we moved." 

'' Little people must be listeners^ Billy," said Ruth, 
trying to smile ; ** they must not talk so much. Ralph, 
if Billy had had the bellman ringing after you, and 
your age and size had not been mentioned, it wouM 
have been a long time before they stispected you for 
the lodt (me" 

" And took me to the house of refuge I — sometime, 
indeed ! unless Billy had pointed me out to the beQr 
man. I reproach myself for not having been here 
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oftener, but my uncle has been dangerously ill, and 
I had to attend him. He has been more than a 
father to me. Tm told you have some idea of going 
out to Stockbridge Farm." 

At this moment the father of Ruth entered the 
room and greeted Ralph warmly. He was a fine 
formed man, but somewhat stooped in the shoul- 
ders — more from care than age — for he could not 
have been above fifty. His hair, which was en- 
tirely gray, and his features, that wore apparently' 
the impress of age, like his temples, would have 
forced the conviction that he was ten years older, 
did not the reflection arise that there are other 
wasters of the face and frame than time. He is the 
individual who, on account of his " fool bargains," 
gave Mr. Solomon Beckfbrd such a detestation 
for the word " speculate," though legitimately that 
worthy's hatred should not have been for the word 
but for the bargains — as he himself had no objec- 
tion to a speculation, provided he made by it ; and 
he was so keen in such operations that he seldom 
failed in that result Mr. Harvey Lorman inherited 
from his father a considerable fortune, with which 
he embarked in trade, and augmented by marriage 
with the mother of Ruth, who bore him two children, 
a son and this daughter, and left him a widower. 
She was a prudent, economical and intelligent wo- 
man, and by her advice and counsel aided her hus- 
band very much in his business, and restrained in 
him a propensity for speculations in property and 

5 
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stocks, with which he was possessed to a d^ee 
almost to justify the assertion that in this rei^ct he 
was a monomaniac. For notwithstanding repeated^ 
and, after his first speculation, perpetual losses, he 
still would have persisted to his utter ruin, even 
during the lifetime of his first wife, in these wild 
schemes of aggrandizement, but for her continual 
watchfulness and her control over him. By his first 
speculation, which chance altogether directed, he 
made a large sum ; and it appeared he never could 
discover afterwards why similar large sums could 
not be made by him if he only summoned hardihood 
to venture. His second marriage was unfortunate : 
it gave him a sickly, hysterical and extravagant 
woman, full of the fever for fashionable display, 
without the least prudence, who made him the father 
of a large and helpless family. 

For awhile the second Mrs. Lorman dashed out 
into all the extravagances of fashionable life, lived 
magnificently, gave routs to which hundreds were 
invited, drove a gorgeous equipage, and held a host 
of liveried lackeys at her beck. But reverses s^on 
came, and instead of having the wife to counsel him, 
whom Harvey Lorman once had, who would have 
prevented these reverses, not hastened them, and have 
soothed him under them ; he had himself to become 
comforter to a peevish, fractious woman, whose re- 
proaches for misfortunes which she herself had as- 
sisted materially to bring on him, were continually 
ringing in his ears, and from whom, to maintain the 
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quiet of his household, instead of receiving counsel, 
he had sedulously to hide every pecuniary ill, until 
they could be hidden no longer ; and then he had to 
endure the cold neglect of friends, and the harsh 
greetings of creditors abroad; and the querulous, 
ceaseless complainings of a disappointed, weak wo- 
man at home. 

The angel of his household was his daughter Ruth. 
Though too young at the time of her mother's death 
to have received much instruction from her, she in- 
herited her amiability, her patience, her forbearance, 
her unforced cheerfulness, and her mental as well as 
moral excellences. As we have said, Ruth's father 
had a large family by his second wife, and on his 
daughter, particularly since his overwhelming mis- 
fortunes, devolved their exclusive care ; his wife the 
while keeping her chamber, never going out, and 
e^^en denying herself to those of her former acquaint- 
ance, who, displaying the show of disregard to what 
had befallen her, were still apparently desirous of 
keeping up their former intimacy, at least so far as 
a formal call went, or an invitation to a party to 
which all the world were invited ; not sorry were 
they, that her excuse for not seeing them, and their 
unanswered call saved them the trouble of another 
visit Possessed of virtues that even won the envi- 
ous and the selfish, and having the youthful and the 
unsophisticated for her intimates, Ruth held their 
friendship, notwithstanding the changes in her for- 
tunes ; but when they visited Ruth, her stepmother 
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was sure if she were by, and she often left her room 
that she might be, to make some harsh observation 
to her, or to impose upon her some humiliating duty, 
all which she bore so meekly, that her sweetness of 
temper became a common remark among her 
friends. In fact, as some apology for her stepmo- 
ther, if such forms an apology, it is proper to say, 
that she was addicted to the excessive use of lau- 
danum. 

Ruth was not beautiful, if regularity of features 
constitutes beauty ; an artist would have found fault 
perhaps with every feature, had he analyzed it sepa- 
rately, except her eye ; and yet hers was the very 
countenance he would have delighted in portraying, 
for it was full of that expression which we dwell 
upon, we know not why, with a melancholy inte- 
rest, though there seems not much of melancholy in 
it. It was the expression of one, who had felt and 
thought much more than one of her years generally 
feels and thinks ; and who, withal, had retained all 
the early freshness of her spirit, if not all its early 
gladness. Her eye was dark, and when there was 
a tear in it, seemed formed to express the sorrow that 
in its extremity is full of an upward hope. Her 
form was finely moulded, but so fragile in appear- 
ance as to induce the impression, but for her grace- 
ful and agile movements, that her health was delicate. 
Such forms, we believe, have appertained to many of 
the sex — ^most remarkable for their womanly quali- 
ties. Her voice was so soft and persuasive, that ber 
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Stepmother, even white sick, in a moment of remorse 
for her harsh treatment of Ruth, and while suffering 
that sensation of sinking, which all who are addicted 
to the use of opium experience, when the eflfect of 
the drug is dying within them ; called her to her bed- 
side and said : '* Ruth, you must forgive me if I have 
treated you unkindly ; and when I come to die, you 
must pray for me : your voice sounds so like an an* 
gA% that I know it will be heard in heaven." 

" What news have you, Mr. Lorman t" inquired 
Ralph. 

^ Notfnng, Ralph, but hard times for the poor ; 
with mean? a man can accumulate, because he has 
something to go upon — and nothing venture nothing 
win; but without means, and without credit, his 
condition is a forlorn one indeed. I am of the 
opinion, that facilities in business are becoming less 
and less every day. The integrity of a long life, if a 
man has been somewhat unfortunate, avails him no* 
thing ; a new man in business obtains credit before 
him. I believe there are now as many chances for 
successful speculation, as when I made a large sum 
by it; but what can a man cramped and pinched to 
death do, Ralph ? though I am not a very old man, 
not yet fifty, I have not a dark hair in my head, I 
must leave my family young and helpless as they 
are, some of these days, and perhaps very soon, en- 
tirely destitute. It grieves me." Mr. Lorman 
walked up and down the room with his hands behind 

5* 
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him for several minutes, without speaking ; when he 
turned to Ruth and asked : 

" Ruth, my daughter, how is your mother t where 
is she?" 

" She is lying down, father ; she is quite sick, sir,'* 
replied Ruth. 

"Ralph," said Mr. Lorman," I have a brother in the 
western country, who is, what they call there, *a 
river trader,' a plain, frank, good-hearted nwm, who 
is well acquainted with various parts of that coun- 
try. I wrote to him some months since, of my em- 
barrassments, and of my utter inability to do any 
thing here: — ^there is a tide against me here — a tide 
of misfortunes that I cannot stem. I wrote to my 
brother, as I say, and he advised me to take my 
family west. I will show you the letter some day ; 
you will agree with me, that I ought to follow his 
advice ; but Mrs. Lorman, my wife, when I men- 
tioned it to her, said she would sooner go to her 
grave — ^took to her bed, and has hardly left it since* 
It is my only prospect, Ralph, unless I could get 
means to go into business on a proper ecale here — 
and I cannot, I cannot — I have been subjected to 
humiliation from those who once called themselves 
my friends — ^whom I assisted in business— of whom 
I merely asked a similar favour — I have been sub- 
jected to humiliations, but no matter. I tried to con- 
vince Mrs. LfOrman that we should do better, and be 
happier there — ^for there continued neglects from her 
friends, and the thousand worriments that beset her 
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on such accounts, would not occur. And, Ralph, 
it is trying to live in poverty, v«rhere you have lived 
in affluence, and to have to keep up a perpetual strug- 
gle for something like gentility of appearance^ when 
you are daily and hourly getting poorer. Ralph," 
continued Mr. Lorman after a short pause, with bit* 
terness, ** the drayman, the common street scaven- 
ger is happier than such ; for he is contented with his 
condition, and has known no other; but I have — ^I 
have. And here are not only my own feelings to 
contend with, but my wife's ; and do you not won- 
der, Ralph, I am not a drunkard V* 

Here one of his little children entered, and inter- 
rupted, by saying : 

" Father, mother wants you." 

"Yes, yes," he ejaculated, turning two or three 
times up and down the floor, in the effort to compose 
himself, " tell your mother Fm coming, my dear," 
and in a moment he followed the child out of the 
room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hbukt Beckford spent much more time at horne^ 
after Miss Murray became his mother's guest, than 
had been his custom for some time previously. The 
while, with the skill of a most accomplished tactician, 
the lady played off her powers upon the cousins. 
Henry, she piqued by her witticisms — ^by her indiffe^ 
rence — by callmg him tauntingly, Master Henry, and 
affecting to consider him as one hardly old enough 
to have his attentions received in any other light than 
that of badinage. She held him on by playing off, 
wounded his vanity, by occasionally showing a mark- 
ed preference for Ralph, and this kept him perpetu- 
ally on the spur to gain some interest in her feelings. 
Sometimes, particularly when alone with him, she 
would glide from badinage to sentiment, while Henry, 
whose passions became daily more and more inte- 
rested, would forget, in the belief of reciprocity, all 
of what to him were bickerings of the past He felt, 
if she did not, and under her fascinations, practised, 
as he believed, to win him, by one not unwon, he 
would deem himself in the land of fairy, until Ralph 
would enter, and the lady would carelessly turn from 
him, and chat with his cousin, apparently uncon- 
scious of his presence, until on some question put to 
her by himself, she would recognise his existence, by 
turning towards him for a moment, and giving a 
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hurried answer. Such conduct to a man of Henry's 
character, who had much of earthUness in all his 
feelings, with an overweening vanity, was well cal- 
culated to win him — ^that is, to make him determine 
to win, if only to be revenged upon the torturer, and 
heal his wounded pride. Sometimes Henry would, 
by a violent effort, avoid the lady, saluting her, but 
with passing courtesy at the table, and coming into 
her presence when she sat with his father, merely to 
inquire — as he would have it thought — after his fa- 
ther's health. He would appear to be violently taken 
with some one of the many young ladies who called 
to see his mother, or Miss Murray, and he would get 
enthusiastic in expatiating upon her loveliness, be- 
fore Helen ; but she would become more enthusiastic 
even than himself, and where he Mrould hint a fault, 
she would proclaim a virtue, advising him by all 
means to court the lady. 

" She will just suit you. Master Henry," she would 
say laughingly, ^' and as courtship is said to be the 
happiest period of our lives, you can make your 
I courtship a very long one, sir, and marry when you 

arrive at the proper age." 

With Ralph, Miss Murray's manners were en- 
tirely different ; she never called him Master Ralph — 
never did anything to wound his sensitiveness — did 
all she could to draw him from the shell of shiness 
in which he was ensconced ; listened to him when 
he read to his uncle, and elicited his remarks ; half 
agreed and half differed with him to draw him out ; 
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would fix her eye in thoughtfulness away from him 
when he had uttered a striking thought ; then turn 
for a moment a full gaze on him from her lustrous 
eye, and pass to the piano, perhaps, and touchingly, 
for she was a most accomplished musician, would 
strike a note or two^of some gentle air, which a^ 
much as said, if I were asked I could sing for you— 
a young gentleman much shier than even Ralph, 
would walk acrass the room to her side and beg 
that she would play — would he not 1 And it was 
astonishing how fast Ralph's reserve wore away. 
Though he had not the gay grace that his cousin, 
formerly at least,, had in her company, or his sprightly 
wit and fashionable frivolity, he acquired a quiet de* 
ferential ease that evidently sprung from admiration 
of the lady who could so wile him from his morbid- 
ness, and make him forget, happy forgetfulness to « 
sensitive man! — himself. There is this di0ereDO«» 
perhaps, between a conceited vain man, and a mor- 
bidly diffident one, that the first is happy in propor- 
tion as you make him think of himself, and the other 
in proportion as you make him forget himself. 

It could not be discovered yet whether Ralph's 
admiration had taken the tint of tenderer emotions, 
though Henry believed Ralph's feelings, judging 
from his own, involved. Certain it is that Ralph 
showed no jealousy of his cousin, and if he felt it he 
curbed it and gave way to what he considered su- 
perior claims ; for whenever, they were together in 
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the l^dye company, Ralph, instead of pressing him- 
self upon her attention, yielded always to Henry^ 
When the three were together in the garden, (and 
Mr. Beckford had a magnificent flower garden at- 
tached to his house,) Ralph often lingered behind his 
cousin and Miss Murray ; and not until she attracted 
him to her side, by addressing him, or asking for 
some flower near him, did he interrupt Henry ; but 
when she did, with a tone that showed an evident 
pleasure that she had addressed him, and as evident 
a desire to please, he answered with knightly and 
sincere homage, or plucked the flower and presented 
it when she wished it 

Ralph's manner, so full of respectful regard, was 
so different from that of the worldlings by whom 
Miss Murray had been surrounded — who appeared 
to speak the compliment they did n6t feel, while Ralph 
appeared to feel what he could not speak — that it 
touched her more than she was aware; and the 
thought would often cross her that Ralph was nursing 
a passion for her that he believed to be hopeless and 
dared not reveal. And as Ralph sometimes left her 
with Henry, when alone in the withdrawing-room, 
she would doubt if it could be so ; and to test it tried 
to awaken his jealousy by her smiles on Henry, or 
to draw him out by flirtation at a party, for she had 
succeeded in making him her beau to several ; or 
in tenderness alone with him in their moonlight 
walks home ; so that by the very means in which 
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Henry became interested in her, she became inte- 
rested in Ralph. 

Henry was acquainted with the Lormans, and 
had been a boyish beau of Ruth's, in their better 
days ; but he had not called to see them for some 
time before they moved to the residence in which 
we introduced them to our readers, until about the 
period when the suspicion entered his mind that 
Ralph was pleased with Miss Murray, and that she 
was not indifferent to him — then Henry made them 
repeated visits, and the cousins often met there. With 
Mrs. Lorman, Henry was a decided favourite : his 
air of ton had always struck her ; and he was very 
much addicted to making flattering speeches of 
which she was very fond ; besides he would be the 
possessor of a large fortune. After the renewal of 
Henry's visits, which weekly became more frequent, 
Mrs. Lorman insisted to her husband that he had 
serious intentions of addressing Ruth ; and as Ralph 
might be in the way, and as Henry was much 
the more preferable match for her, that the former's 
visit's should be discouraged, particularly as it was 
evident that Ralph only called as an acquaintance. 
Ruth , she lectured at length upon the subjeet, to 
which Ruth replied with firmness that she did not 
believe Henry had any more serious intentions than 
Ralph; but her step-mother would hear no such 
thing, and overwhelmed her with a Xantippean 
lecture, to which Ruth made no reply. 



Mri» Lorman soon began to be of his wife^i opi- 
BioB, for Henry beld bng coftversations . with him 
upon his aflairs, which i¥a& ziot his habit, and ex- 
pressed the regret that he was not of age^ so that 
hairing his fortune he might assist him. He fisk that 
he Uked Ralph the best, but then he had no partico- 
lar reason for believing that Ralph was attached to 
Ruth ; and he reflected, if he should be, that Ralph 
had little or nothing independent of his father : and 
that should the son make a match with a poor girl 
he would be certain to displease the miser, firom 

^whom at any rate he could expect nothing during 
his lifetime. 

While matters remained in this posture, the ceu^ 
sins one day went a gunning together. They rode 
on horseback, taking their guns with them, inteadifig 
to spend the day in sport at Stockbridge Fami. 
Lately the cousins had not been tlnrown much alon^ 
atid, by a tacit consent, when they were, eadi 
seemed desirous to avoid speaking either of Helen 
Murray or of Ruth Lorman, for neither alluded to 
them in conversation. Talking on general subjects-^ 
though both, particularly Henry, were more siient 
than uenial-^^hey arrived at the farm. In tbeir pur- 
suit of gftine they became unconscioosly separated; 
and they did not meet again till each returned U>ih» 
farm house; w^ien, on eithibiting the spoils of the 
field, it appeared that Henry had been the nacre 
iuccessfiil shot 

^ " I take i% Raifth,'? said Hetirf, exrftmgly, 'f that 
I am the best shot." 

VOL. I. 6 
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"So it would seem," replied Ralph, "but you 
have been shoeing doves. I could have shot ^em 
too, but I have a superstition against it" 

" Ha i have you ! hang doves ! I shoot all kinds 
<rf them — I am for roaming free on nature's great 
common — for granting no immunities to bird or 
beast," said Henry, in a reckless tone ; '* but come," 
he continued, ''let us test our skill at a mark." 

" Agreed !" said Ralph. " Go on to the oak tree 
by the mill-race, and PU in and get a piece of chalk 
to mark the tree, and be with you in a moment" 

" rU test him," said Henry to himself, glan- 
cing towards his cousin, as the latter entered the 
house. "How Helen Murray laughed at me the 
other day when I hinted love to her ! And does the 
modest son of the miser — my cousin too— dare to 
attempt to cross me — that I should be laughed at ! 
And when I said to her, after my anger at her treats 
ment had subsided, 'Let there be peace between 
us !' for her to tell me that * She never warred with 
gentlemen, and that no gentleman ever warred with 
her !' And then she gave me the tip of her jewelled 
finger when I offered her my hand. I will not be- 
lieve she means aught with my modest cousin but 
flirtation. She has involved his gentle heart, and 
when his despair drives him to an acknowledgment, 
she'll blow him sky high, as I suppose she would 
blow me if I came out plumply. And he lias 
Miss Ruth in reservation ! Well, as he has dared 
to enter the lists with me with our superb virago 
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thoi^h he has not the coiirage to speak ef it^*- 
or scarcely to show the intent when I am by 
— ^I will enter upon his reservation. And when 
Miss ,Hden has let him down the wind, we'll see 
if a prosperous gale comes from Lorman's. I would 
almost marry Miss Modesty to thwart him, if I 
could not do so without" 

The further reflections of Henry were interrupted 
by the approach of Ralph, who, as he joined him, 
said — 

'^I have been out of practice for some time, 
Henry ; I expect the day is yours, unless I make a 
chance hit" 

'^ Ah ! do you think so? You don't seem disposed 
to compliment yourself, Mr. Beckford. You do not 
hold, I hope, that you are one of those who, accord- 
ing to the proverb, are fortune's care. Will all your 
hits be of that kind ?" Henry i^ke in a cold, con- 
strained tone. 

^'I hope not, Henry," replied Ral[^, good hu- 
mouredly ; ^ but what's the matter with you : there 
seems premeditation in your hits." 

" Not at all, not at all," replied Henry, quickly. 
**What are your conclusiotis about coUege — or, 
rather, what are your fetfier's?" 

^* I told you, you know, some time since, I expect to 
^. I have not wfckm to my father, though, on the 
subject, Jately.'^ 

While conversing, they veiached the oak by the 
mill^raee, and Ralph made the mariian the tree, and 
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th^ Stepped off to the iprop^ distanee and iidaded 
their gun^ 

^< Fire firsV^ said H€»ry. 

Ralph Ufted his gun to fire, and tvbtle in the act of 
takilig Him, Henry said: 

<^ Ralph, between you ahd I and ^four gun, I don^ 
think much of our little friend 'Rtith^^I think she has 
indlinations to be no^better than she should be.^' 

At the instant Ralph started and fired, but his ball 
went so wide of the mark that he did not even hit the 
tree, which was a very Urgd^ one. He turned to 
Henry, and in an astonished and indignant tone, with 
lowering brow, asked — 
. « What do you mean V^ 

<' Mean 1 what I say^ Mit. Ralph Beckfbrd,"' replied 
Hemyy with a dark smiles «<sui7ling on hk lip at the 
manner of Ralph. 

Ralph struck the butt of his guil on the ground with 
violence, and gazed at Henry with such a scrotiiii- 
fiung and scortifd glance, that^ proud-spirited as Hen- 
ry was, and Diotwithi^ianding bis belief in his own su- 
periority to his cousin in every respect, he quailed 
' beiieath it, when Ralph inquired,, adter a moment, in 
a tone of great apparent coobieBfiH^ 

«< Why do you thinkwyt'' 

** Oh, impressioi^^^^ «aid Henrjr^ with a toss of the 
h^ad ; <^we get inli^essidns; you know, we ean 
scarcely tell why." ^ 

<< And utter tiierh fdr libe sitxid good veasm, vrfthout a 
>wberefbre/^ exdaimedilal^h^ with deep indignatkoiL 
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<< Henry, I thought better of you. You know that is 
as false and as foul a smpicion as was ever uttered. 
Yes, sir, frown your blackest, you cannot look black- 
er than that falsehood. It is well that you have ut- 
tered it only to myself; you are my cousin; more, you 
are the son of my benefactor and my uncle. The 
bare insinuation dies where it was uttered, — it makes 
no more impression against the purity of Ruth Lor- 
man, sir, than would the smoke from your fowling- 
piece make on heaven. Think, Henry, think it is 
against a poor defenceless girl, who has no brother 
to protect her, who has had more than her share of 
misfortunes, who has had few comforters, from whom 
the world fell off, as the leaves will fall from these 
trees when the wintry winds come, that you have 
uttered that calumny. I leave you, sir, to your re- 
flections ; as I have no part or lot in them, I leave you, 
sir; but I warn you to keep that calumny to your- 
self, or I shall forget that your father is my uncle, 
and that you are my cousin.'^ And Ralph turned 
away from him, and stepped towards the house. 

" I have a great mind to blow you through," ex- 
claimed Henry in a rage, pointing his gun at Ralph. 

" And if you did," said Ralph, facing him, " the 
deed would not be half so foul as that falsehood." 

Henry presented his gun, as if to take a certain 
aim ; but he reflected a moment, and upon a sudden 
impulse threw it from him, and burst into a forced fit 
of laughter. Ralph turned and walked away. Hen- 
ry picked up his gun, advanced toward him, and said: 

6* 
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'^ Don\ be foolish» Ralph. I did but jest I wish- 
1^ to discover what influence our little frieiid had on 
you— ha ! ha ! ha ! For aught I know or believe, 
she is as chaste as what Shakespeare says of the 
snow on Dianas temple*— ha ! ha ! If aught were 
^^rmised against the fair Helen, would you likewise 
be iwr champion V 

^' Yes, sir, if it were necessary. But Miss Murray, 
sir, is not as friendless as Miss Lorman. She has 
brothers^ wealth, and many admirers. I hope, sir^ you 
hold that you yourself have reasons, more than the 
mere motives of firiendship to the unprotected, to move 
you in her behalf against any inquisitive, malicious 
jestfer, whatsoever ; I certainly have." 

So speaking Ralph quickened his step and left his 
cousin, who, surprised at the spirit Ralph had display- 
ed, and burning with il^suppressed indignation and 
shame, for he felt that he had acted meanly, did not 
pretend to keep pace with him, but lagged behind, 
ruminating darkly upon what had passed, and parti- 
cularly upon the last words of Ralph in relation to 
Miss Murray. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The day on which the cousins went a gunning, 
Mr. Gladsdown Beckford had, early in the morning, 
ridden out with his physician to a medicinal well near 
the city, of which that worthy had advised him to 
try the water, and had expressed the wish to attend 
him when he did so. These two gentlemen were at 
the head of their respective professions. A close in- 
timacy existed between them, and they went toge* 
ther in the physician's gig. Left alone, the ladies 
decided to devote the day to making calls, and while 
discussing whom they should visit, and whether they 
should have the carriage, Helen Murray asked, 

" O ! my dear Mrs. Beckford, have you lately 
been to see the Lormans — ^that meek, pious-looking 
little'girl, with the expression that used to be praised, 
and that foolish stepmother of hers, who lived a 
while so gaily, and ruined her husband ? I'm told 
they are wretchedly reduced, and that they have 
moved to the world's end." 

" True, my dear, and it is shameful I have not 
called on them. She used to give splendid parties 
— ^the daughter was quite a child then — I remember 
her ; she is not at all a showy girl — not calculated to 
make a. figure : I expect she bears it better than her 
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mother. Where do they live 1 — O, the young gen- 
tlemen can tell us.'' 

" They have gone a gunning, you remember. I 
can find it — your nephew pointed the place to me 
the other day when we were riding. Miss Ruth 
was at the door — she looks delicate. It's a shocking 
walk." 

" O I then, indeed, we must ride." 

And Mrs. Beckford rang the bell, and ordered that 
the coachman should get the coach forthwith. 

After a short delay the coach came, and a long 
drive bore them to the residence of the Lormans. 

** Is this the house ?" said Mrs. Beckford, as the 
carriage drew near, and Helen pointed it out 
" Well, my dear, they are indebted for our visit to 
you. I never should have thought of riding through 
this part of the city. My husband may have what 
opinion he pleases on the entailment of property 
being anti-republican. Only think, Helen, my dear, 
if the property of Mr. Lorman had been entailed on 
his wife and children, it would have saved all this 
failure, or all its consequences, at least I declare^ 
to you, I hate to go in now — to see this change in 
people's fortunes quite shocks one. Indeed," to the 
coachman, '* is there no stepping-stone, Cato ? It is 
lucky for you, my dear," to Miss Murray, " that 
there are no beaux passing by, unless you are anxious 
to display your ancle." 

" These short dresses which we wear nowadays, 
Mrs. Beckford, more than gratify all one's amlu* 
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tbn in that reqpect," replied Misis Murray, while h&t 
pfdiy little fbcl peeped out, unconseioias 1o the owner 
no doubt, as ehe spoke. 

**0 1 no, no, Wavcrley." Great names, whethw 
of war, or song, or of romance, have, by many who 
have pre^d^d at the baptismal font of the hegroes 
of our country, been deemed peculiarly appro- 
priate to that race, in ibifilmeiit of the remark, per* 
bapii, that there is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous; and therefore had Mrs« Beckford 
called her footiboy Wavei^ley ; or, as the boy was a 
great pet of hers^ it may have been to display h^ 
admiration of the greatest genius of the age. '' O, 
no, BO, Waverley," rfie exclaimed to her woolly- 
headed official, who, with the dexterity of a lamp^ 
lighter, had descended from his elevation, the instust 
Ibe driver checked his horses, '' do not let ddwn the 
steps yet; we will tiot alight until we knowif thciy 
are at home and visible. Wktt ! no bdUyiior bq 
knocker I Dd not strike with.yoiii' kntiekles, you 
&Ae wtetchf^you'U knock 'the skin off iind make 
Iheih bloddy, and how could I bear lo have yon 
wait on n)6 with such hands. Take Oaito^s whip, 
and ra!p with the but-end" 

Waverley complied, and after waiting the fMiion^ 
able time without any one coming, he rapped aj^iti. 

^•'Tbcy*ll keq:^ m heite all dayy ray dear,''! said 
Mrs. Betkford, impatiently ; ^ nqppose we goJ^ 

But vrtiile she spok^^ the door" wait ofasert^M to 
move, as if some one, not of sufficient strength was 
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attempting to open it At last, after several ineffec* 
tual jerks, it flew open, and little Billy, who had 
performed the duty, by the suddenness with which 
it gave way — for Waverley had shoved .from with- 
out, — in his last effort, was thrown sprawling into 
the middle of the passage. Billy's head went to the 
floor with a most belligerent bounce, and' he set op 
his pipes in full blast Here Ruth sprung to the 
door, in a neat but not very fashionable dishabille^ 
and lifted up the prostrate Billy, while Mr. Wavers 
ley, who had not thought of assisting the child, 
stood in the doorway in a broad grin. 

" If you laugh at me, you nigger, you," said Billy, 
Oppressing his tears, and doubling his fist the moment 
he marked the grin of Waverley ; " if you laugh at 
me, PU take that whip from you and give it to you.*^ 

'< Billy ! Billy 1" exclaimed Ruth, while a crimson 
flush passed over her brow and bosom, but it went 
as quickly as it came, and passing by the child, in 
violation of fashionable formality, to the side of Wa- 
verley, who had turned away the instant Billy spoke 
and tet-down the steps of the carriage, she assisted 
Mrs. Beckford and Miss Murray to alight 

" I am sorry we have no stepping-stone, ladies,^ 
she said sweetly. ** Billy ran in and get the stool, 
that's a good boy." 

" I won't," said Billy, " do another thing ; my head 
hurts me now : if you want it send this black fellow.'' 

** Oh, my dear!" exclaimed Mrs. Becklbrd to Ruth, 
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** do not) I beg of you, trouble yourself. It is quite 
easy to descend ;" and Mrs. Beckford descended. 

Ruth gave her hand to Miss Murray. *'I am 
truly glad to see you, Miss Murray ; I am sorry you 
should have been kept so long waiting, ladies." 

"O, 'twas not long!" exclaimed Helen and Mrs. 
Beckford at the same instant ; and Helen continued, 
" I did not know exactly where you lived, or I should 
have been to see you before. Mr. Ralph Beckford 
pointed out youi* house to me the other day as we 
passed it. You know I saw you in the door." And 
she tripped aflter Mrs. Beckford gaily in. 

Billy had no sooner ceased his cry, than bis little 
sister, younger than himself, whom Ruth had with 
her in the room, and which she suddenly left to 
haste to the assistance of Billy, too^ up the note 
faintly at first, but which, from the protracted stay 
of Ruth, had increased into a regular bawl by the 
time the ladies entered the room. 

" Don't be frightened." said Ruth, taking the child 
to her lap, as she asked the ladies to be seated 
on the sofa, " brother Billy's not hurt" 

" Yes, I am though, sister Ruth," said Billy; " I've 
got a lump here" — putting his hand on the aiHicted 
part — the back of his head — ** most as big as a hen's 
egg. If you had it I reckon you'd ha' thought you 
was hurt." ^ 

** No doubt of it, Billy," said Miss Murray, laugh- 
ing — and offering him hex hand— *^ won't you come 
to me:" and Helen wore her most bewitching smile. 
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'< Ah !" said BiUy, retreating to the tide o( Ruth, 
" I saw you kugh too !" 

** Not laughf smile," said Miss Murray, rising and 
takii^ his hand; '^ I was pleased to see you were 
such a brave boy as to threaten to whip Waverley~ 
* that bigger,' " and Billy, subdued Uke his edlers — 
*Men are but children of a larger growth' — ^no 
longer refused the proffered hand of Helen. She 
led him to the sofa and seated him by her. 

" How is your mother. Miss Lorman ?" asked 
Mrs. Beckford. 

" Not very well, ma'am, but I'll send and tell her 
that you are here." 

" O ! not for the world ! don't disturb her !" 

" O yes, I must tell her ! She would be displeased 
if you were to leave, and she were not to know it 
Excuse me. one moment, ladies;" and Ruth left the 
room to ^eekher mother. 

"Wretchedly, wretchedly reduced!" whispered 
Mrs. Beckford to Helen, as Ruth's footsteps died 
away upon the stairs. 

Helen nodded her head slowly several times, as 
she assented. '' But," said she, " Miss Ruth is a 
sweet girL She has .from amiability what a woman 
of the worid' has from art — self-possession. A beau- 
tiful etpr68si6ax)f countenaiice, but what a delicate 
form ! I suppose her stepmother— defend me from 
these stepmothers— stays in her room, and that Ruth 
has, to do every t4)ing. I presume they don't even 
k0q) a servant 
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♦* We did,^ interrupted Billy, for they had forgot- 
ten the presence of the child, ** but Barbary said she 
wouldn't cook and wash too, and so she went away 
yesterday." 

The ladies stared at each other in some confusion 
at this interruption. Mrs. Beckford shrugged her 
shouklers, and Helen patted Billy on the head, and 
asked — 

" Don't your sister Ruth play on the piano, Billy V[ 

"Yes, when we had one," said Billy, whose 
shamefacedness had vanished before Helen's atten- 
tions, " but it's sold now ; and I don't believe that 
mother will be down to see you, for she don't come 
down much since the piano and so many things was 
sold." 

Meanwhile Ruth went up stairs and met her mo- 
ther on the landing, where she had been peeping over 
and intensely listening. Mrs. Lorman drew Ruth 
aside and said — 

" How unfortunate that hussey Barbary went yes- 
terday. You had to go to the door — gracious ! and 
that brawling brat — I'll give it to him! Its .'Mrs. 
Beckford, hey ! What did I tell you about, Ralph 1" 

" Can you not come down, mother ?" interrupted 
Ruth. 

" No, Ruth, no," said Mrs. Lorman, tartly. *« What 
dress have I? I told your father last week that I 
must have a dress. He did not get it You see the 
consequence." 

" Surely, mother, your black silk, or your brown 
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one, are as good as new — and good enough for any- 
thing. Mrs. Beckford has on one just like your 
black silk ; or there's your muslin wrapper." 

" Dont dictate to me, Ruth," interrupted her step- 
mother harshly — " no, tell the ladies I am unwell, as 
in fact I am. But for your sake I would make an 
effort, if I had a proper dress ; let your father see • 
the consequences ; tell them that J. am quite unwell, 
Ruth." And Ruth descended the steps, while her 
stepmother again placed herself on the stair way, to 
listen to what was said, and peer over at the ladies 
as they left 

The ladies kept their seats but a minute or two 
after Ruth descended, expressed their regrets that 
they had not seen Mrs. Lorman, hoped she would 
soon be better, and rose to leave. 

" Tell your mother, my dear," said Mrs. Beckford 
to Ruth; " that she must call very soon and see me ; 
not to be formal, to make a sociable call — to come 
and spend the day with me ; and you must come 
with her. Between my son, and nephew, and my- 
self,", and she turned and bowed to Helen — ^**and last, 
though more than all, with Miss Muriray, who is 
spending some time with me ; we will, I hope, enter- 
tain you." ' 

Miss Murray expressed the hope, that she should 
have the pleasure of seeing Miss Lorman at Mrs. 
Beckford's, and at her father's when she returned 
home. They had just reached the door, when He- 
len was interrupted in returning her acknowledg- 
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mentSy by a man who, with a furniture car, had 
stopped before the door, and who inquired '< If this 
was Mr. Lorman's?" 

" Yes," said Ruth, " but I do not think there is any 
furniture coming here, there must be some mistake." 

" This is Mr. Harvey Lorman's, isn't it ?" asked 
the man. 

Lucy said, " it was." 

" Then there is no mistake," replied he, " here is 
a piano that Mr. Beckford sent" 

Both of the ladies lingered, and each felt tempted 
to ask which Mr. Beckford ; but Lucy said no more, 
and they entered the carriage and drove away. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Ralph, when he left Henry by the mill-race, re- 
paired to the stable, obtained his horse, and rode to 
town. At Mr. Lorman's, which lay in the route to 
his uncle's, Ralph stopped; and if Mr. Lorman's 
house had not been in his route, there is very little 
doubt that he still would have stopped ; though he 
reflected, as he fastened his horse in a vacant lot 
opposite, that he had visited them every day that 
week; and it occurred to him, there was no want of 
frequency in his visits. " But," thought he, " FU see 
little Billy, slnd tell him when I will take him a fish- 
ing, as I promised him ; I wonder what Henry means 
by visiting here so often;" and Ralph with com- 
pressed lips crossed the street, rapped at the door, 
and was admitted by Mrs. Lorman. 

Ralph observed that Mrs. Lorman's manner was 
constrained, and that she seemed disposed to answer 
only in monosyllables ; but knowing what a way- 
ward, and at times at least, unamiable lady she was, 
he did not feel disposed to regard much her inclina- 
tion to silence. She was too, he thought, from the 
way she spoke to the children, in no ill humour 
with any but himself; and he wondered how 
to interpret her manner, and why she had received 
him on this occasion, for he did not reflect that Ruth 
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might be out, as he hardly remembered when» in 
calling, he had not found her at home, engaged in 
some domestic duty ; to relieve his embarrassment 
he asked : 

" Where is Billy, Mrs. Lorman ?" 

" Mr. Lorman had some business in the country, 
he took Billy with him." 

•^ And Miss Ruth ?" asked Ralph. 

" She went with her father. The poor child has 
bad no exercise whatever lately, and. I insisted that 
she should ride out with him." 

As our readers have observed, Mrs. Lorman was 
kinder to her stepdaughter, after the frequent visits 
of Henry Beckford, than we had represented her 
previously. Her unkindness to Ruth, arose in a 
great measure from Ruth's indifference to fashion 
and expense; and from her general appearance, 
which Mrs. Lorman was in the habit of pronouncing 
" excessively plain and old maidish ;" qualities which 
the unprejudiced would have been the last to disco- 
ver in Ruth Lorman. But when Ruth drew so 
strongly the attentions of Henry Beckford, Mrs. 
Lorman changed her opinion materially of Ruth's 
person and address, and her conduct to her step- 
daughter changed with it for the better. Mrs. Lor- 
man hoped by marrying Ruth to Henry, " to lift her 
own head up in the world again" — we use the lan- 
guage in which she thought — " and through Ruth, to 
get her own children well settled in fashionable 
life." 

7* 
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" When does she return V* inquired Ralph, whose 
questions our comments have prevented us from re- 
cording sooner. 

" I do not expect her till late this evening, Mr. 
Beckford," replied Mrs. Lorman, making a solemn 
inclination of the head. 

Here there was a silence of some moments, which 
Mrs. Lorman, after sundry uneasy movements, play- 
ing with her handkerchief, adjusting her head dress, 
removing and replacing the foot-stool; and after 
much hesitancy, interrupted by asking in a way, to 
make the impression on the hearer, that there was a 
doubt in her own mind of thd fact : 

" I believe you are a friend to our family, Mr. Beck- 
ford— Mr. Ralph Beckford?" 

Ralph started and said, " I have always felt that 
I was, and I had always hoped that I should be so 
considered." 

" Well, Mr. Beckford," replied the lady, priming 
herself up, and plunging in medios res, ** then I will 
speak plainly to you — I consider it my duty to my 
family — to my children — to Mr. Lorman, whom, 
God knows, I do all I can to comfort and support 
and advise in his misfortunes ; to my stepdaughter, 
to Ruth, to spec^k plainly to you. And as you say 
you are a friend of my family — I know you will be 
guided in your conduct towards that family by what 
they feel to be their interests — interests which can- 
not interfere with yours." With an air of acute sa- 
gacity, Mrs. Lorman continued — " you cannot have 
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failed to observe Ralphs that your cousin Henry, 
Mr. Henry Beckford, is seriously pleased with our 
Ruth." Here Ralph sought to interrupt Mrs. Lor- 
man; but that lady in her most dignified manner 
continued — " I beg that I shall not be interrupted, 
Mr. Ralph Beckford. As I was saying you cannot 
have failed to observe, sir, that your cousin Henry — 
the very finest young gentleman I ever knew — hand- 
some, accomplished, a decided favourite of mine — is 
seriously pleased with our Ruth, my daughter Ruth." 
With a nod of the head to one side as if she wei'e 
conscious of making a side-bar remark, Mrs. Lorman 
continued — " His mother, Henry's mother — Mrs. 
Beckford, was here to-day — she called with that 
beautiful creature. Miss Helen Murray — they have 
a decided liking for Ruth — I regretted very much 
that I was so unwell I could not come down, but I 
shall certainly call on Mrs. Beckford very soon. But 
as I was saying — you certainly, sir, have not failed 
to discover that Mr. Henry Beckford is very much 
attached to my Ruth — it has been observed, the 
neighbours have hinted it to me, and in fact, I have the 
best reasons for knowing it With such a match Ruth 
would, of course, be pleased, and you know as we — 
myself could have no objection to it, I have do doubt 
ere this^-excuse me, Mr. Beckford, my daughter's 
happiness is involved — her advantageous settlement 
in the world — there would have been a complete un- 
derstanding between them, but for the great sensibi- 
lity of your cousin Henry, who shrinks from the 
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many— excuse me, sir — ^the many interruptions he 
receives from your visits." 

<< But suppose, Mrs. Lorman," said Ralph, with a 
lowering brow, " that I should be satisfied that my 
cousin's intentions are not half so serious as my own." 

" Your own f" interrupted Mrs. Lorman haugh- 
tily? " you are jesting, sir; you have no means of sup- 
porting my daughter as she should be supported — as 
she has always lived, alas ! until lately. What profes- 
sion have you, Mr. Beckford? — what means of sup- 
porting a wife ? — ^you have nothing independent of 
your father — ^your parental affection — excuse me, 
sir — will rejoice to believe, that your father will 
Uve for ever — I believe it — will live for ever — 
such people as he never die. And, Mr. Beckford, 
if you were to marry a poor girl, like my daughter 
— Ruth has not one cent — and she has delicate 
health and will require attentive servants. If, I say, 
you were to marry a poor girl like my daughter, 
your father when -he did die, would cut you off 
with a shilling. I have often heard him speak of 
marrying poor girls ; he married one himself; he is 
not as romantic as your cousin Henry, who takes 
after his father (sons are very apt to take after their 
fathers), and he said that if a son of his ever made 
such a m^tch, he would cut him off with a shilling ; 
but you are aware of your father's sentiments; there- 
fore, it is impossible for Ruth or me, or my family, 
to have any idea of you in any other light than a 
friend. Ruth's feelings I know are interested by 
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your cousiD, as indeed, Tvhat girl^ feelings would 
not be. He is every way a most advantageous 
noatch for her ; his fortune is in his own right ; in a 
few months now he will be master of, it. He will 
make Ruth a good husband ; and I feel convinced, 
that as a friend to her and her family, you will not 
let your visits be so frequent, as at all to interfere 
with his." 

Ralph was about making some reply, when his 
coasin entered, and he left — they bowed to each 
other coldly in passing. Ralph repaired to his 
uncle's. * V 

Ruth did not return with her father until long 
after nightfall, when she found her mother sitting at 
the front window, in high spirits ; and the children 
playing around her. 

" Ruth," exclaimed her stepmother to her as Ruth 
entered the room, " I have been doing my best to 
entertain company. If I had been an unmarried 
woman, I should certainly have pulled caps with 
you — have done my best to cut you out" 

"With whom, mother?" asked Ruth. 

" With whom would you think, but Henry Beck- 
ford? we had a delightful tete-H-tete — indeed he is a 
most superior young man. Did you ever see such 
a difference in vour life between two relations as 
there is between the cousins ? I can hardly believe, 
they are blood relatives. Ralph has the very look 
of his father." 

« O ! mother," interrupted Ruth, " how can you 
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saj 90 ? I think Ralph has the fii^st face I -ev^r 
saw» and his heart is as good*'' 

"Ruth! Ruth!" exclaimed her stepmother, in ^ 

. shrill tone, " do not throw me into hysterics by your 

penrersity — do not destroy all my exertions for you, 

and ruin your father and his helpless family. You 

had better poison us at once." 

" Mother, do not speak so," said Ruth, imploring- 
ly ; " some one will hear you in the street." 

" Then, child, let me hear no such remarks from 
you. Do not embitter every moment of my life. I 
b#ve no doubt of Henry Beckford's intentions. Did 
not his mother call in the kindest manner here to- 
day—when did she call before ? Did she not press 
us — I overheard her — to call and see her, in a 
friendly way, to spend the evening with her 1 And 
did she not bring Miss Murray with her, decidedly 
one of the most fashionable ladies in the city — an 
acquaintance that you ought to cultivate by all 
means. Mrs. Beckford's object in bringing her was 
plainly to keep you in society, as she suspects her 
son's intentions. Let me hear no more of it, Ruth ; 
my mind and your father's mind are made up to it, 
Ruth. Who do you suppose went to the expense of 
buying the piano-rafter your father had to sell it, in 
his necessities — but Henry Beckford ! You know 
how he likes ' to hear you play, and how often he 
has regretted the absence of the piano." 

"Did he say, mother," inquired Ruth, "that he 
had sent it here ?" 
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" Say !" interrupted Mrs. Beckford, *.* no, he did 
not say so, but I saw him glance towards the piano 
repeatedly — and he never alluded to it. He is a 
gentleman of the greatest sensibility and delicacy. 
I would have spoken to him on the subject, but 
when I came to reflect how things stood, I thought 
it best to impose that pleasing task on you. You 
must do it in your prettiest manner, Ruth. It was 
a thing of great delicacy in him. The miser's son, 
—you surely did not for a moment dream that the 
miser's son sent it, did you ? Answer me, Ruth." 

" Indeed, mother, I could oot tell who sent it," m^ 
plied Ruth. 

^^ Ralph Beckford has not had that much money, 
my dear, in the whole course of his hfe. Money 
enough to buy that piano ! — his father would have 
starved him. That is the reason he quit him, and 
and has to live on his uncle's charity. You have 
no idea what a wretch his father is — they do say 
that he stinted his poor wife of everything to such a 
degree — and she was in poor health— that it has- 
tened her death. I have always heard so, and al- 
ways believed it. Ralph has been living upon his 
uncle's charity for years. If I were a man I would 
scorn such a thing — why don't he do for himself? 
God knows his health's strong enough, and he's 
stout enough — ^but he's just content to live on in this 
way. I'd see a daughter of mine in her grave be- 
fore I would. suffer her to throw herself away on 
such a creature." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The morning after the conversation between Ruth 
and her stepmother, recorded in our last chapter, 
the cousins, Henry and Ralph, met at the breakfast- 
table of Gladsdown Beckford as usual. They greet- 
ed each other, but not with their accustomed warmth 
on either side, though the want of it was not ob- 
served. Ralph's feelings were wounded, which gave 
constraint to his manner; and though his cousin had 
fallen much in his good opinion, he nursed no anger 
towards him, but he could not affect any great cor- 
diality — ^while Henry cherished suspicions against 
Ralph, and felt resentment which he wished to con- 
ceal, the better to further his purposes r but he had 
not yet acquired sufficient control over his reckless 
and self-willed disposition, which long indulgence 
had rendered almost indomitable. 

" This wily cousin of mine," thought Henry, " sur- 
passes me by controlling himself, and particularly 
before the women ; while I, my impulses and inten- 
tions — those held foul, at least — are always rising 
to my lips, and to my brow, and betraying me. 
Helen Murray makes a fool — a baby — of me ; and 
I cannot keep from this miser's son, this cousin of 
mine, my jealousies — even of him !". And Henry 
ground his teeth in anger and mortification. 
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When thef wore all seated at the breaikfastttaUe,; 
Mkls Murray said, addressmg herself; at onceito. 
Henry and Ralph — 

" Mrs. Beckford and myself called upon the Lor* 
maas yesterday." 

** So Mrs. Lorman told me," said Ra^. 

" Ah ! when were you there ?" 

" Yesterday, as I returned from the country." 

" They appear to be very much reduced," said 
Mrs. Beckford. 

•* And I fear, aunt," replied Ralph, ** that appear^ 
ances are too true." 

" It is said," remarked Miss Murray feelingly, " that 
they even had to sell their piano, as their little, boy, 
Billy — 'he is quite an original — ^blunted out to us, you 
remember, Mrs. Beckford. Pray, by the by, which 
of you gentlemen was it, (pardon me that I put. your 
modesty to the blush,) that had the piano sent back." 

Ralph blushed with a woman^s diffidence^ and be- 
trayed the greatest confusion. 

" It was not I," exclaimed Henry, glancing from 
Miss Murray to Ralph, with an expression which 
Miss Murray thought was meant to imply that Ralph 
was not very complimentary to her attractions. 

**Itwas you, then, Mr. Ridph," said Miss Mur- 
ray, with a slight faltering of the voice. *^ Bless us, 
how you blush. It was unnecessary for you Mas* 
ter Henry to have made the disclaimer." 

Mrs. Beckford glanced towards Helen with a 
good humoured .smile, for she had taken. 4]p the idea 
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that the spftrring between Helen and her son con- 
tained nothing deeper than amiable raillery, or if it 
did, that it was, perchance, such as is often witnessed 
in lover's quarrels. 

" And quite as unnecessary for you to make such 
a remark, allow me to say,*' replied Henry, with ill- 
suppressed anger. 

" If you utter your war of words. Master Henry, 
^ with such an ominous frown," exclaimed Miss Mur- 
ray, laughing, ** I shall begin to fear that you mean 
to take to other weapons, and I am a lady." 

" A fact that saves you," said Henry. 

" Upon my word, sir, I believe it," exclaimed Miss 
Murray, and she laughed with a deal of meaning. > 

When Ralph and his uncle were left alone, the lat- 
ter said to him : 

"Nephew, you need not have shown any deli- 
cacy in asking for that sum, or any hesitancy in 
stating to what you meant to appropriate it; I 
honour and respect your motives. Any sum, my 
nephew," continued his uncle, taking him by the 
hand, "that you may need, I have entirely at 
your service. Let me be your steward. You 
must not consider it any great obligation ; your 
services here have been of great use to me. Just 
consider, if there should be any thing owing to me, 
that when you arrive at age, you will have of your 
own ample means of repayinjg me. You exhibited 
so much of shrinking and diffidence in asking me for 
that little amount, that I began to wonder to what ill; 
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purpose you meant to devote it ; so you must be bolder 
ne^t time. My uncle (and I was soi-newhat situated 
with him as you are with me) had many more require- 
ments made upon his purse, than you make upon 
mine, and he had no prospect of repayment, except 
in the deep gratitude," and the tear started in the 
lawyer's eye, and his voice trembled, " except in the 
deep gratitude I felt and feel for the noblest and best 
of men. Men say," continued Gladsdown Beckford, 
walking across his office and contemplating a picture 
of his uncle, which had always hung there since 
he had practised his profession — ^^ men say that I 
have won something of a name among my country- 
men ; I owe all that I am or expect to be to the on. 
gmal of that picture, Ralph, and I wish it recorded 
in my epitaph. What a fine head there is, and what 
a beaming and intelligent eye. Painting is a holy 
art ; not a day has passed over my head since I fol- 
lowed that noble being to the tomb, except when I 
have been worn down by sickness, and then I forget 
him not, that I have not sat before those mute fea- 
tures, and thought of the departed, till the canvass 
almost spoke." 

" My dear uncle," said Ralph, " in your heakh you 
should not suffer yourself to be so moved. I fear the 
excitement of riding out yesterday, with that of the 
company at the wells, hns notimproved your healths 
Let me draw up the sofa for you up stairs. You had 
better leave the office, and I will read you to sleep." 

Mr. Beckford took to his couch, as Ralph advised. 
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iMeanwfaile, Helen Murray repMred to< her cham- 
ber, in not as sel&satisfied a mood asr^had beenlately 
tuBual with her; Roth and Ralph < were before. her 
iirind, and Ralph's motives in having Ruth's piano 
returned to her. Was it the mere wish that. Ruth 
should not be deprived of an instnunent of which she 
was fondy on which she played well, and which now 
more than ever would be missed, and now more than 
ever would beguile her lonely hours; hours that 
oftener came and longer lasted than formerly 1 Such 
considerations, she thought, would easily move one of 
Ralph's romantic character; or lay the solution of 
the why and wherefore of the action in emotions of 
still gentler influence, on the heart? From these 
questions Helen was startled by an inquiry which she 
suddenly and unconsciously put to herself: 

*< But why ishould I be interest^ in him or in his 
feelings ?" 

She was drawn from a self'^amination, which 
might have been of service to her, by the thought : 

''It is impossible that he can feel any interest in 
that poor and scarcely passible girl, if he thought I 
would hold out any hope for him. I am dissatisfied 
and provoked with myself to diink: I should have 
shown any emotion at the table to-day, virfaen it'was 
apparent that he retunusd the piano ; no ooe saw it, 
but^ nevertheless, I felt it ' How Master Henry curl- 
ed his lip ; I like not that youths bis maiice isioo pal- 
pable. I must become closely ac(]uainted with Ihe 
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meek lady of the piano, and find out the fact. I must 
and will !" 

Not long after this, Helen returned to her own 
home ; she had made several visits to Ruth, which 
had been returned ; they had spent several evenings 
with each other, and Helen was surprised to find 
that Ralph, (who had been prevented, by what Mrs. 
Lorman had said to him, from calling on Ruth as of- 
ten as he had formerly,) was a much less frequent 
visiter than she expected. Henry, she was almost 
sure to meet there, whenever she called, and not- 
withstanding the war of words between them, he was 
as often, or oftener at her shrine, and until he was 
checked by Helen, whose growing intimacy with 
Ruth made her respect Ruth's family, he seemed 
delighted to make the Lormans the topic of ridicule. 
Ralph, meanwhile, visited Helen often, and always 
either accompanied her to Lorman^s, or called for her 
when she spent the evenings there, and escorted her 
home. Grenerally he found Henry there, and latterly 
he left him there; for one evening, as Helen was 
about leaving with Ralph, Henry lifted his hat, and 
said, he would also attend her, but she said — 

" I thank you, sir, I shall feel fully protected by 
Mr. Ralph Beckford ; and, as you once, in spite of 
Lord Chesterfield's admonition, quoted a proverb to 
me, I will only follow your example, and inform you 
that there is one that says something — surely you 
remember it — ^you are profound in proverbs — about 
the disagreeableness of the company of three — '^ 

8* 
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Helen closely scrutinized Ralph and Ruth, when 
she met them together, and, as we have said, by mak- 
ing Ralph her beau, she was often the cause of their 
meeting, but she could discover no understscnding be- 
tween them, or aay thing that as yet struck her. as 
^)ttacbment on the part of either ; they conversed, to- 
gether on common topics, and never conversed ,apart 
from the company; and when she spoke of one to the 
c^^Ty the answers of each, were in the hi^est de- 
gree respectful, but she thought botii were restrained 
and cold. Ruth, she thought, had something on her 
mind, for she. wxis evidently unhappy, and tvas not 
so cheerful, either in look or manner— ^though . she 
made an effort to appear so— as when Helen visited 
her with Mrs. Beckford. Helen attributed it to the 
increased difficulties of Mr. Lorman, preying upon 
her mind, and her. interest in Ruth, which at. first 
was that of selfish curiosity, now took a purer cast, 
and all the gentle sympathies of Helenas vain, but nof 
ungenerous, or, when rightly touched, unsacrificing 
spirit, were aroused in her behalf. 
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CHAPTER X. 

One day; while Ralph was seated in his uncle's of- 
fice alone, Jeremiah, his fath^'s stuttering factotum 
entered, and informed him that his father wished to 
see him. 

"What does he want with me, Jeremiah, do you 
know ?" 

**N-n-not exactly, m-ma-master Ralph," replied 
Jeremiah, " but he*s p-pretty p-particularly p-p-p-ple- 
pleased.'' 

" Then I'll mark the event with a white stone, Jer- 
ry, and wait on my father directly." 

" Yes, sir," said Jerry, as he departed. 

Wondering what could " pretty particularly please" 
his father in his regard, Ralph took his hat, and pro- 
eeedied to the store, which was in the other end of 
the city, and more than a mile off. Jeremiah had 
got there before him, and when Ralph entered the 
store, he found that personage, who was as saving 
almost as his master, stooping, not without some dif- 
ficulty from the rotundity of his person, and stepping 
about the floor, in a pilgrimage after sundry grains 
of coffee, which some prodigal purchaser had drop- 
ped. 

Passing into the btekr«^oom, Ralph found hi^ father 

seated in the <Ad stuffedarm-chair, and dressed in hit 
•verybes^^tbat isr, he had doffed ishe old frock eoat 
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which ^e usually wore, and had on instead a close- 
bodied one, made of the cloth commonly called pep- 
per and salty with pantaloons of the same. Ralph 
was somewhat surprised to see his father in bis most 
expensive garb. He, had gotten it many years pre- ' 
vious to this date, and as Jeremiah slily averred to his 
young master at the time, his father had involved 
himself in that enormous expenditure, for the purpose 
of making himself agreeable to a wealthy widow, 
whom he designed for Ralph*s stepmother. We 
know not precisely how this was, but it is certain, 
that a short time after becoming acquainted with the 
widow, Mr. Solomon Beckford mounted this suit, and 
wore it whenever he went to see her, which was 
very frequently, until one night, much to the surprise 
of even some of her neighbours, and greatly to that 
of Mr. Beckford, she married a young doctor, whom 
every body thought had attended her in his profes* 
sional capacity only. The property being in her own 
right, and she being a ^ickly-looking woman, and the 
doctor very constant in his attendance, it was thought, 
at least by her elder wooer, that her life dkl not pro- 
mise to last long, but she still lived, though Mr. Solo-^ 
mon Beckford had not called to see her but once, 
and then he did not wear his pepper and salt suit — 
and that was to demand payment for certain pine- 
apples, turkeys, and several other little things, which 
the lady asserted he had presented to her, and which 
the gentleman insisted he had not dreamed of doing. 
After a long ait^cation, and many hard word8^ witk 
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fome talk on the part of the gendeman, concerning 
the law of :deht, the lady paid the amount, and Mr. 
Solomon Beckford and she psurted, "like clifik that 
have been rent asunder." Not often — not even on 
high days and holidays, had Mr.. Solomon Beckford 
decked himself in this suit since ; he generally, on 
extraordinary occasions, after the theft of the coat 
,Mrhieh he wore at his wife's funeral, of whose loss, 
(the coat's we mean) our readers may remember he 
complained to his son,. wore a second-hand black 
ooe which he tk>ught, even of a Jew, an old clothes- 
mau) at a bai^in. Ralph was wondering, as he eyed 
his father^ what had become of the black coat, and 
he feh very much inclined to inquire of him if it had 
been stolen too, wh^i the old miser turned to him, 
rubbing his hand with setf^ompiaceney, and said : 

<'Ra^h,my son, why have you iK>tJbeen' here 
lately ; you cu'e never at home no^^ulays." 

" Why, father, to tell you the truth," ref^ed Ra^h, 
^ I did not like the last message you sexA me on that 
speculation." 

^What message?" asked the old man, peerii^ 
over his spectacles ; " drop, that word specidation — 
what apeculation ?" 

'^ That specidation in pews, fathef !" 

^ Well, sin hy dad^ ivas not that a good speoula- 
tion,s»better than any old Lorman ever mftdey> but 
hia first one; the; six pewftistood motiajix hundred 
iibHanhH^ar/hiMidced dollars' aHpieee> at' six t^nonths, 
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and long before that time expired, I sold out my 
whole lot, and made three hundred dollars." 
• ** Father, you once threatened me, that you would 
give your whole fortur^e to the heathens — I should 
have no objection to your giving that three hundred.'* 

** Ralph, my son, never take what a man says iii 
a passion, as his serious determination. If you are 
a dutiful boy, its probable you will hav^ all I have to 
leave." 

Ralph looked on his father almost in wonderment, 
at the expression of the last sentiment, for he was 
always holding the threat of disinheritance ovef his 
son ; apparently, intending to govern him by fears, 
and not by hopes. Ralph having a touch of sly hu-^ 
hiour in his character, as men of his temperament 
frequently have, and seeing his father in such a 
mirthful, benevolent mood, felt a considerable i,Dcli- 
nation to indulge it, the more, as his vision took in 
the parental person. The old miser sat bolt upright, 
as though his spinal column had been formed of a 
ramrod : an attitude which he preserved at some sa- 
crifice of ease, but with a tender regard to the back 
of his coat, the nap of which, he seemed determined, 
no self-indillgence of his should endanger. Every now 
atid then — and he held his head as erect as his person 
— ^Mr. Solomon Beckford would glance down along' 
his dress at his hands, which he was in the habit of 
clasping together, twisting the while his thumbs, one 
over the other, and then he would throw his visual 
organs up over his spectacles, and eye his son with 
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a knowing and pleased side-glance, somewhat like 
that of a pigeon, when a crumb falls-near it. All this 
was so unusual with his father, who generally wore 
a close, prying, fault-finding, cent-seeking look, that 
Ralph, as we have said, could scarcely resist the in- 
eUnation to put to his parent some quizzical questions. 

" Yes, I say, Ralph," continued his father, ** it is 
probable you will have* all I have to leave, and I 
may considerably augment it before I die, if the Lord 
spares me." 

The idea, that his father entertained the intention 
of making another matrimonial foray against some 
widow or other, flashed through Ralph's mind, and 
he asked : 

" Have you been out to-day, father ?" 

•^Out," exclaimed the old man, "yes, Ralph, I 
have been out seeing some old friends, fine people, 
one of the largest fortunes in the city, the lady an oM 
sweetheart of mine ; one of the finest women I ever 
knew, pains-taking, prudent, and economical; she 
will nevepr ruin her husband, as our Mrs. Lorman 
has hers. By the by, Ralph, that speculation of my 
friend, Harvey Lorman — that speculation in matri- 
mony of his, was about one of his worst bargains. 
His fyst wife had a large fortune, and knew how to 
take care of it ; how to advise her husband in the 
management of it; and while she lived, he pros- 
pered. His second wife was not worth that," snap- 
ping his fingers, " and does nothing but spend money, 
and bear children. What with her spending, and 
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her brsits' eating, drmkiDg, and clothiiig^— 4hiey have 
fafrly^ ruined Hartey— eat him out of house afid 
home. The wastefuloess of his house; iir tbe* heyday 
of their expenditure, exceeded even that of your uni- 
cle's; whathas befallen him, is a |»rovidetitial visitotion* 
Ralph," pursued the father; and his brow gathered 
together its wrinkles, and his eye assumed its most 
suspicious cast — ^ do you consort mufch with your 
cousip Henry-— I mean, are you his close compa- 
nion ?" 

** No> sir," said Ralph, " I meet him only occa- 
sionally: he is seldom at home, even to his meals ; 
and I never, of late, accompany him any where." 

" I rejoice, Ralph, to hear you say so ; it confirms 
what I have heard." 

" What you have heard ! What have you heard, 
father?" 

" Why, that you are not the companion of your 
cousin Henry in his iniquities." 

" In his iniquities ! What iniquities, father ?" 

" Have you not heard of it?'*^ inquired his father, 
in a doubting tone. 

" No, sir." 

" It is precisely like; his father. He might have 
mentioned the fact to you, if merely for a warning ; 
but, no : Ife wished, I suppose, to save Mr. Henry*s 
feelings— to spare him such an exposition. You look 
astonished,- Ralph; but I can astonish you more. 
Your cousin Henry lost five thousand dollars the 
other night a gambling!!" 
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** Is it possible !" exclaimed Ralph, for he had not 
heard of it 

^' Just so : that don't astonish me when I consider 
the way that boy has been brought up ; but what 
does astonish me is — (and the old man spoke slowly, 
as if the conviction had hardly yet forced itself 
in his mind, and he was brooding in doubt over 
it) — ^what does astonish me is, that his father, a law- 
yer, as he is, and a man, as the world believes, of 
great sense — for my part I think him demented-^ 
should pay the money — when there was no law to 
make him ! Henry is not yet of age, and, moreover, 
should try to hush up the affair. Ralph, if you were 
to be guilty of such an enormity," exclaimed the old 
man, shaking his bony finger at his son, in horror at 
the very thought, " by dad, I would publish you as 
no son of mine ! I would hire all the bell-men in 
the city — all the criers — if it cost me twenty dollars, 
to make proclamation every where that I would pay 
no debts of your contracting ; and I would do this 
just to expose you, sir — just to expose you: for I 
know very well that I am not bound by any of your 
contracts ; and those who trust you will soon know 
it, if they poke any of your bills at me/* 

" Has any one, father, been poking any of my 
'bills at you ?' inquired Ralph. 

"No, no," replied the old man, in a softened 
tone ; " I spealf it as a warning, while reflecting on 
your cousin's conduct Five thoqsand dollars ! by 
dad I God bless my soul !" The old miser's eyes 

VOL. I. 9 
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goggled with horror as he thought of it. " The 
iniquity of this genei:ation — the rising generation, 
I mean — surpasses all understanding. Your uncle 
Preston, whacame to such a miserable end, never 
atone time made such an expenditure — such a loss — 
threw so much money away. Henry, your cousin, 
is treading precisely in the footsteps of Preston, and 
he will, I fear, bring his father's" gray hairs in sorrow 
to the grave." 

Ralph folded his arms, and, lost in astonishment 
at his cousin's conduct, heard not the last remark 
of his lather. He was aroused from his reverie by 
his father's adding — 

" I am afraid Ruth Lorman, who, I believe, is a 
good girl, will have a hard time of it with him." 
" How ! what do you mean, father ?" 
" O ! it's a love match, I suppose !" exclaimed the 
old man, with a bitter sneer — " a love match !" 
" Father, it's impossible ! you're mistaken." 
" Impossible I" interrupted the old man, " why is 
this the first you have heard of it? Lorman and his 
wife both hinted it to me pretty plainly some time 
sincCv I wonder if your uncle knows it! No, I 
suppose not; he is so much immersed in business 
and politics that he does not pretend to think about 
these minor concerns— except jus^t to put his hand 
in his pocket and pay five thousand dollars for a 
profligate son! — -more than he will ever make by 
politics as long as he lives! And I suppose your 
Mr. Henry, who has so little regard to money as 
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to throw away fivd thousand dollars a gambling, is 
nevertheless so romantic as to marry for love ! No, 
sir, he is a rapscallion. No man that squanders mo- 
ney in that way — set it down as a maxim, Ralph — 
that no man who squanders money in that way is 
is any thing but a rapscallion. I must see old 
Lorman and advise with him. Ruth is one of the 
best young women I ever knew. I must advise old 
Lorman to make arrangements, before any marriage 
takes place, to have a handsome settlement made on 
her ; for, if it is not done, this love match — this rich 
love match — will end as love matches generally be- 
gin — in beggary. But you — you sly fellow you" — 
exclaimed the old man, in the cheerful, chirping 
tone, with which he first saluted his son, " you mean 
to feather your nest, hey ?" 

" I, father ! why I don't understand you." 

"Ah, you sly dog!" said the old man, with a 
chuckle, "ignorant again, hey! Ralph, I do not 
know who you take after. I used to think decidedly 
after your mother ; but latterly, I think you are such 
a youth as I was. I — " 

Here Jeremiah entered and stuttered forth, " M-mr. 
C-co-coirs here, M-mas-master Beckford." 

" Ask him to take a seat, Jerry — ^I will be there 
in a moment Ralph," continued the father, address- 
ing the son, " I wish you to go out with Coil to 
Stockbridge Farm, and receive the rent from a 
tenant who is about moving on it Lorman has 
concluded not to take it — ^two weeks and no tenant 
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and no advertisement for one, expecting him to take 
it ! He, I believe, is a man who not only loses hirh- 
self, but who causes all to lose who deal with him. 
Get the money, Ralph, from the tenant You will 
stay out there all night. He moves on to-morrow, 
but he must pay in advance one hundred dollars — 
and Ralph, you may take it for your expenses" — 
and neither the old miser's generosity nor parental 
affection could sustain him to that amount un- 
checked, and he added, " and Pll charge it to you, 
Ralph — put it into the bill of your college expenses 
— if you determine to go to college. I expect, like 
your cousin Henry, you may have other engage- 
ments, hey ?" 

" Father, explain all this to me, for upon my word 
I do not understand it." 

" Very well, Ralph — I will explain it to you the 
day after to-morrow, Ralph — he, he!" said the 
miser, with a knowing nod, " go, get the money, 
Ralph, — and understand, I will put it down with 
those other charges for which you are to give me 
that deed." 

" How shall I go out ?" said Ralph ; ** I must go 
and get a horse." 

" No, I have saved that expense, Ralph — I have 
borrowed neighbour Slater's carryall, — ^if your un- 
cle's fine equipage has not made you too proud to 
ride in it, and if it has I suppose you witt sot want 
the money, — and Mr. Coil — Hearty Coil — you know 
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him — has put his horse in — ^you will go out toge- 
ther; and when you get the money, put my old 
gray mare in the carryall — she's at Stockbridge — 
and drive her in ; I shall put her up for sale at the 
horse-market." 

Instigated more by the one hundred dollars than 
the honour of Hearty Coil's company, or the convey- 
ance of the carryall, Ralph, after* shaking hands 
with that worthy, who hastily shifted a bundl< 



which Mr. Solomon Beckford had given him — from 
his right to his left hand, that he might do the ho- 
nour becomingly, took a seat by his side in the 
vehicle. 

The old miser stood beside an empty sugar-hogs- 
head near the curb-stone, giving Ralph parting in- 
structions concerning the collection of the money 
and the safe conduct of the mare, when Jeremiah, 
who had been washing the store-lamp in a tin basin, 
came to the door just as the vehicle was driving off, 
with the basin in his hand full of greasy water and 
the snuffings of the lamp, and not noticing his mas- 
ter, who was just advancing from the shelter of the 
hogshead to re-enter the store, he threw the filthy 
liquid all over him. 

" Merciful Providence !" ejaculated the olci miser, 
starting to the shelter of the hogshead, as the liquid 
spattered over his suit of pepper-and-salt, " what 
have I done to deserve this ?" 

Jeremiah's eyes dilated at his misdeed till they 

9* 
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looked like saucers ; and he stood with the basin ex- 
tended in his hand in the posture in which the greasy 
water had escaped from it, trying hard to stutter 
forth an excuse. 

" You infernal, stuttering, splattering personifica- 
tion of darkness, you will ruin me yet !" exclaimed 
the old man stamping with rage, and shaking his 
fist at Jerry, who retreated in doid^le quick time 
from the door as his master entered it. 

" M-m-as-Master Be-Beck-Beckford," stuttered Je- 
remiah. 

"M-m-m-as B-B-B-eck," interrupted his master, 
mocking him, and then reviewing his condition, he 
lifted up his hands, threw them down along his ptr- 
son, as if struck with despair, and exclaimed — " bless 
my soul, its all over me — ^yes," to Jeremiah, " I shall 
be killed by you some day yet — ^it's a wonder you 
did not throw the basin too — you'll ruin me — who- 
ever heard of any but an idiot standing in a front 
door and pitching filth over a pavement — a foot pave- 
ment, over which passengers are continually passing. 
Why, you black rascal, don^t you know that you 
might have thrown your filth on some gentleman, 
and involved me in a lawsuit, which would have 
cost more than your head is worth. Here, get me 
some water and call Minty, and get my other clothes 
and let's see if an}rthing can be done to get this 
grease out Bless my soul," and the old miser re- 
treated into his back room, muttering to himself — 
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** some cursed luck always attends me in this suit — 
the black knave is not worth his salt — I shall be 
ruined by him yet — his infernal carelessness will set 
my house a fire some of these nights, and he'll run 
away by the light !" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Hearty Coil, with whom Ralph Beckford found 
himself seated in the carryall, was a personage likely 
to beguile the tedium of the way, if' much talking 
could do it Hearty was a nickname given him 
from the fact, that he always addressed every ac- 
quaintance he met with : " are you hearty, Mr. 1** 

and he had a peculiar style of pronouncing the word 
hearty — ^with an elongation — ^that gave it an effect 
upon the ear like a loud and long-draw-out note in 
music. He was an Irishman by birth ; but having 
left his country early in life and gone to London, 
where he became the servant of an Englishman, 
and with whom, subsequently, he emigrated to the 
United States, he retained little of the peculiar phrase- 
ology of his fatherland, though when he was excited 
or much in earnest, it dashed out in the ornamental 
part of his conversation — his oaths. He was a small, 
slim man ; and, like most small men, he stood as 
erect as possible, as if determined to make the most 
of his inches ; and he had a way of tossing his head 
back, and placing his left arm a kimbo, as If he felt 
desirous of encouraging any propensity that his 
frame might have towards growing taller, while he 
at the same time evidently resolved, that whether it 
grew taller or not, he would maintain his own pro- 
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per dignity. Coil's dress consisted of what once was 
a green bob-tail coat ; but which had been so fi'e- 
quently patched with pieces of cloth, that only ap- 
proximated to' that colour, that it had not a great 
many claims to its legitimate hue ; but it was kept 
Scrupulously clean, and looked quite imposing from 
its enormous buttons, that bore the hunter's emblem, 
the head of a stag. This coat did very little towards 
covering a pair of buckskin small-clothes, much 
patched, too, that fit Coil's nether limbaf very tight 
C(/tintry knit cotton stockings, made an efibrt to meet 
Coil's buckskins at the knee, while the upper gar- 
ment, with aristocratic hauteur, shrunk way from 
them ; nevertheless, a broad band of leather, dressed 
like buckskin, served, like the middle classes, to link 
the two extremes. Coarsely cobbled shoes, with 
dull brass buckles in them, enclosed his feet Crown- 
ing all, a cap made of a fox's skin, with the bush or 
tail so arranged as to pass over the top, with a co- 
quettish inclination to one side, and with end stream- 
ing out, was set knowingly on his head. The cap left 
exposed to view, a long slim nose, high cheek bones, 
a compressed pompous upper lip, and broad chin, 
that whenever its owner spoke, sagaciously disap- 
peared, like a diving duck, for a moment or two, in 
the folds of a huge neck-cloth ; while a little gray 
eye twinkled on you under a round forehead, with 
unmitigatin^ self-complacency. 

Hearty had put his horse "Thunder" into the 
carryall— as peculiar an animal as himself. The 
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Spirit of Thunder was not spread away into fatness; 
he was gaunt, vicious, fiery, and as thin as be- 
seemed a poet even, in the opinion of Byron. The 
gnawing in his vitals kept him restless, like a dis- 
turbed conscience. Hearty was opposed to the over- 
feeding of any " cretur," but himself. Notwithstand- 
ing the vicious propensities of Thunder — his light- 
ning like-qualities in some respects — Hearty was ac- 
customed to pronounce him with cockney enuncia- 
tion — " A hanimal of fine spirits — a blooded fellow ; 
but who was as gentle as a lamb when a gentleman 
skilled, in horse-flesh held his reins — not the least 
disposed to cut up extra shines, until a green one 
drives him — and then, who wouldn't cut up shines, 
man or beast V 

" Thunder, mind sir," said Hearty, to his Bucepha- 
lus, as the steed, with his tail cocked up, for he was 
not used to a carryall, was exhibiting signs of dis- 
content, by shying from one side of the street to the 
other, and causing the vehicle to slide right and left, 
according to his movements; "Thunder, be easy, 
will ye ? Mr. Ralph, they would say that Thunder 
was a devil of a horse, but I tell ye he is gentle as a 
clear sky." 

"But then there is no thunder in a clear sky, 
Hearty," said Ralph. 

" Upon my soul you say true, sir — you have me 
there. I meant to get myself a bit of a carryall, to 
take my family to church, but Mrs. Coil is narvious, 
and she won't, therefore, put any faith in Thunder. 
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By the powers, I hope Thunder will behave decently 
at the funeral to-morrow ;" here Hearty sighed — 
" you see, Mr. Ralph, Parlot is a beast of a drinking 
man ; I have no objection myself to a Httle, to take 
the chill off of your water ; for to an old country- 
man, who is not used to the water of this country — 
and there is no getting used to it — it is absolutely 
necessary, for his body's sake, that he should take the 
chill off, or he'll run away in a looseness. Father 
Abraham, you see how thin I am — well, there would 
be nothing at all at all of me, if it was not for a 
small drop occasionally, by way of medicine — 
merely by way of medicine. But, as I was saying, 
Parlot is so giving up to strong drink, that — be easy 
now. Thunder, won't ye ? by the powers, if you spill 
Mr. Ralph in the road here, you may break some of 
his bones, and the carryall into the bargain, and 
there'll be a bubery kicked up, and you'll catch 
lightoing, Thunder, from this whip; now be easy 
then. — Parlot is given up to strong drink, Mr. 
Ralph, and there is nobody but myself to support the 
dignity of the family ; his wife died yesterday, and I 
came to town to look after matters, and see to a de- 
cent burying; you know I married Parlot's wife's 
sister." 

Hearty, had a few years after his arrival in the 
United States, married a woman, who, almost in the 
opinion of Methuselah, one not disposed soon to throw 
a lady of a certain age from the marriage list, would 
have passed for an old maid; he married for money, 
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or rather for about twenty acres of poor land, which 
made him a freeholder, and entitled him, after he be- 
came naturalized, to a vote — he being a property 
holder of sufficient qualifications. .Miss Silvester, 
Hearty's life's maiden name, proclaimed herself of 
an ancient, but reduced family; and she was always 
impressing upon Hearty, the necessity of keeping up 
in her person and his, the dignity thereof. He some- 
times at home, when smarting under a curtain lec- 
ture — and Mrs. Coil was as skilful as the wife of 
Rip Van Winkle in that respect, or Mr. Socrates — 
had been heard most irreverently to damn the dig- 
nity of the family, and his rib into the bargain ; but 
abroad, he always most pertinaciously maintained it; 
and never at home even, ventured such denunciations ; 
for it always when he did, involved the peace and 
dignity of his household, unless he was driven into a 
desperate disregard of all consequences, by the de- 
meanour of Mrs. Coil. This lady having married, 
as we have said, when she was somewhat advanced, 
no doubt to make up her lost time, had brought her 
husband twins three times I at which Hearty was 
wont to assume congratulations to himself abroad, 
but these public rejoicings never intruded into the do- 
mestic privacy. Hearty could have made a com- 
fortable subsistance for his family, though he could 
not have kept up its pecuniary or personal dignity, 
at least in the opinion of the world, if they believed 
his wife's account of its claims — by his occupation, 
or rather occupations — of doctoring horses, and all 
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kinds of cattle, pruning and grafting trees, seeking 
for runaway negroes, &c. &c. For Hearty could 
turn his band to any kind of idle employment, but 
he was addicted, alas, not only to idleness, but to the 
vice which he laid so heavily to^ the door of his 
brother-in-law. He was in the habit of denying 
stoutly, any propensity on his part, to such excesses — 
and the deeper his draughts, the stronger his denials. 
Just before he left.Mr. Beckford's, Jeremiah had slily 
slipped a stout horn to him, the efiects of which were 
momentarily displaying themselves more and more. 
Hearty was well known through the county, for by 
way of a joke, the roystering blades about, had got 
him to set up once foi^ Sheriff, on which occasion 
they had him repeatedly on the stump, where he af- 
forded much amusement, for he talked with great 
fluency ; he obtained a large number of votes, and 
was very proud of his poll. The carryall had no 
top to it, and consisted of a box body, with two 
seats in it, which were set on hickory springs. 
Ralph and Hearty were together on the front seat, 
and the back one kept up a perpetual bouncing, as 
if provoked that it was untenanted. The vehicle 
had not been used for some time, and it rattled like 
an old hearse ; as if, as Hearty said, it were going to 
its own funeral; while the old-fashioned, dingy 
looking gears, that hung loose upon the lank sides of 
Thunder, creaked in harmony with it. The unimal, 
as if his blood was up at such an incumbrance, 
seemed disposed to leave it behind, for the traces 
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vwere so long, tlMt lie was farther from the vehicle 
:than is the custom ; and itilirteid and spun along some 
distance; in bis rear., over the rough pavement, .liie 
the play cart of a boy, which he draws by a rope, 
.And over which of consequence he can have jittle 
control ; for in descending an eminence, the cart 
will be oa his. heels, and wriggle to either side of the 
road» while in ascending, it will be far behind him. 

Iley had left the city behind them. The day 
was a fine one, though rather dusty ; Thunder \f as 
in a full trot, occasionally breaking into a gallop, 
and Hearty's tongue was going something like his 
horse, rapidly but unequally, and he jdid not appear 
to have a perfect control over it. Ralph was not 
entirely satisfied with the figure he cut, and he felt 
a decided shrinking, as if he would like to disappear 
whenever a fashionable vehicle, in which he thought 
might be some of his acquaintances, passed them-^ 
and there were several. 

He woidd have requested Hearty several times to 
check the career of Thunder ; but he reflected the 
dust he raised by his heels and his rapidity, would 
^vent -himself from being recognised by his fa- 
shionable acquaintances, and a few moments of ex- 
cited thought upon his situation had served to arouse 
his morbidness. 

" By the powers of mud, Mr. Ralph," exclaimed 
Hearly, flourishing his whip, ** now don't old Thun- 
der make the dust fly ! Horses, sir, are like men — 
it's hard to form a judgmatical opinion upon 'em 
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till you kii&w them. You see many a lean IsmAc^ 
man iFttm has a surprising head work, aw), sir; 
many a lean lank horse tfiat has a suFprising heel 
woA. And what head work is to a tnan, heel work 
is to^ a horse — it is understanding,'' continued Hearty, 
unconsciously making a pun. ** I do wish I cocdd 
persuade my wife to let me get a carryall, and to 
trust herself with Thunder — ^but it would be a risk ; 
what should the family — our connexions — as well 
as my own little — by the powers ! big I should say 
— domestic circle do if she should leave us too? I 
should go to the western wilderness with Mr. Lor- 
man, where they are building them big cities— 4ind 
who knows what a man might arrive at in a few 
years? There's Jim Bunce, who could not pay his 
tippenny grog bIH here, by the living jingo! I am 
told (br certain has, out in those parts, a huge distil' 
lery, all his own. Pm thinking that is a pretty pro- 
fitable business. I have an idea that I could do 
something at it too ; for though I am a temperate 
man, and seldom take it but as* a medicine, }ret I 
have a taste, Mr. Ralph, that was caught among 
gentlemen, and I hold myself a judge of good liquor: 
Intemperance is a beastly vice, Mr. Ralph,** conti- 
nfied Hearty, giving his fkce a twist so as to com«> ' 
pose it into a sober expression ; ** a beastly vice, and 
r have tidbdd^ my tongue tired to Parlbt, concerning 
of it Buf, sir, he i6 one of your' dninkarAi, who^, 
when he gets corned himself, by the powers sir, 
thhikid every body else is come[l>^'-4)esotted. If it 
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had not been for the dignity of the family^'' conti- 
nued Hearty, flourishing his whip at Thunder, '^ if 
it had not been for the dignity of the family^ I woqld, 
to speak in country fashion, have cut his hide at 
such a rate, the other day, that when it was tanned 
it would not have held corn chucks." 

Here Hearty suited the action, upon the hide of 
Thunder, to the word, and away sprung the steed 
in a gallop. 

"Wo-ho, "i^hunder, my darling — not so fast; — 
there's time for all things, and this is no time to be 
cutting your didoes : be decent, discreet, and cau- 
tious. These fashionable drivers that pass us, Mr. 
Ralph, think they belong to the quality; but, by 
the powers, I have driv a better carriage many a 
day than the best of them. I have did the thing, 
sir, four in hand, and I could strike any spot on the 
hanimal from the top of his ears to the tip of his 
tail" ' 

"Take care, Hearty, you will upset usf ex* 
claimed Ralph, as Thunder started again for a gal- 
lop; "you will hurt your horse. Come, my good 
fellow, be gentla" 

"Gentle ! if you are for the gentle, Mr. Ralphs I 
can do it for you to a fraction. But, you see, I put 
Thunder a little to his trumps, for if I don't get the 
mettle out of him, he wiU disgrace the dignity of the 
family at the funeral to-morrow, and take the lead, 
by the powers^ and make Mrs. Coil, and myself, and 
fanuly, ia this carryaU» which your fether was so 
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kind as to get for me at a small pric^, appear like 
the hearse." 

As Hearty spoke, he faced Ralph with the look 
of one who feds he has uttered a convincing argUf 
ment 

Here an^ open and fashionable carriage was ap- 
proaching, them, with two young ladies in it, and a 
young gentleman driving, who had disr^arded the 
maxim so broadly displayed on the tops of the turn- 
pike gates— -DCr* **lStep to the right as the law directs^* 
— and was dashing along oil the side, and on that 
part caHed the Summer road, which Hearty was 
entitled to keep had he been driving on it That 
worthy was passing along on the pavement, but he 
turned on to the Summer road, remarking — 

" That fellow may crack his whip now and hdd 
his: head high; but, by Thunder i — see to the hanimal 
now, Mr. Ralph — he starts as if I was faking to 
him, and not to no one in particular — he must give 
way to a gentleman !" 

This the young guider of the two mettled steeds, 
in the way of Thunder, did not seem disposed to do, 
for he wared his whip and came chrectly on. He 
was Henry Beckford, and had been taldng Helen 
Murray and Ruth Lorman an airing in a splendid 
establishment, which he had lately set up, in antici- 
pation of the fortune*-that in a few months would 
be at his disposal 

As the vehicles af^oached eadi other closely, 
Henry burst into a laugh, and said to the lad ies ■ 

10* 
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**Its Ralph Beckford, pish! my eousto, taking a 
drive: by Jove, he must give the way to beauty !'* 
** Ralph,** called out Henry, " give way, cousin of 
mine, to my fair charges, or take the consequences 
of recreant courtesy !" 

^^Mr. Beckford," exclaimed Ruth Lorman, im- 
ploringly, ^' do not ! oh, do not, Mr. Beckford ! Ralph 
is not driving."^ 

^^ Henry Beckford, would you do such a tbingv 
and endanger all our lives?" exclaimed Helen Mur- 
ray, indignantly. And she started up, impatiently, 
and attempted, in her fright, for the horses were 
within a few feet of each other, to seize the rdns. 

As soon as Ralph caught his cousin's remark, he 
said, *' Hearty, my good fdlow, turn out, let's give 
them the road." 

" Give him the road !" exclaimed Hearty, indig- 
nantly ; " no, by the Powers, this side's mineP' 

As Hearty replied, Ralph caught the reins froni 
his hand, but too late to clear the other vehicle 
entirely, at the speed in which they both w^re, and 
,they came together with great violence. Hearty was 
thrown out into the ditch, and Thunder foHowed, 
leaving behind all but the shafts of the carryall, which 
had struck slantingly the side of one of Henr}r's 
horses, and terribly mangled it The body of Hen- 
ry's vehicle was much broken; and Miss Murray 
screamed wildly, while Ruth bowed her head and 
hid her face from the sight It was not known 
whether either of them were hurt, but they were 
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evidently in the greatest danger, for Heniy^s horses 
rose and [dunged violently, and he seemed incapable 
of managing them. 

Ralph, who was unhurt, instantly qprang to the 
head of the horses, and, by ^ powerful effort, checked 
them for a moment 

** Are you hurt, ladies 1" he inquired. 

" No, no, we are not hurt !" they both exclaimed 
"But, for Grod's sake," said Miss Murray, "Mr. 
Beckford, let us get out 1" 

" There is not the least danger!" exclaimed Henry, 
nettled, instead of being gratified, at the assistance 
of his cousin. 

" I insist upon getting out, Mr. Henry Beckford!" 
exclaimed Miss Murray. " If you are a gentleman, 
sir, you will let me out !" 

But Henry, in his wilfulness, disregarded every- 
thing, and cracked his whip. The horses sprang 
forward with such force as to hurl Ralph to the 
ground, who fell on his side within a few inches of 
the wheels. Ruth and Helen screamed fearfully, 
and the horses, with added fright, dashed ahead. 
Ralph sprang to his feet much bruised, but in the 
intensity of bis fear for the safety of Ruth and Helen, 
overcoming the sensation. The horses leaped and 
plunged forward some twenty or thirty yards in an 
uncontrollable manner-^Henry, all the time, with his 
utmost strength exerted, trying to check them. At 
last they commenced backing, and were hurrying the 
vehicle to the left band side of the road, where there 
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was a deep guUj, atwfaioh Hden Mtirray's screams 
urere renewed, wbfle Ruth sat in speechless: fear, 
with clasped hands. Ralph hastened to their assist'^ 
ance ; but, before he reached them, Henry had, by 
the application of the whip and the* management of 
the reins, succeeded in urging the horses forwanl 
again, and they sprang across the road, and were 
brought up by a fence on the other side. 

Ralph got up time enough to assist the ladies to 
alight; and, at his heels, came Hearty, who had 
been stunned by his fall, but who had now reco. 
veiled. He grasped his whip firmly, and advanced 
on Henry exclaiming — 

"By the Powers, Pll teach ye to tumUe, gentle, 
irten into the gutters — ^you imp of the devil, you \^ — 
and Hearty aimed a blow at Henry, which missed 
him; when Miss Murray, who knew Hearty, ex- 
claimed merrily, seeing that all were apparently 
safe, " Mr. Coil, in the presence of ladies, you would 
not surely right your wrongs in this way?** 

Hearty turned immediately to Miss Murray, while 
Henry left his horses, which Ralph had secured, and 
snatching up a stone, was in the act of hurling it at 
Hearty, when Helen exclaimed, in a most indignant 
tone: 

" Mr. Beckford, for shame, sir, have you no re- 
spect for the presence of ladies t'^' Henry drew down 
his hand to his side, muttering, "I must defend my- 
sdf froin a ruffian," while Hearty said, after touching 
his hand in his best fashion^ to the ladies : "No, Miss 
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Murray — no inadam» he has no respect to ladies nor 
to law. Ay,, I see now who it is; it's Mr. Beckford, 
the great lawyer's son. And I can tell him, by the 
Powers, his father can't get him out of this scrape — 
, for the law's clear, and I'll make him pay for it And 
if you had not been by, saving your presence, ladies, 
I would have taken part payment out of his hide, in 
spite of that fine tailoring that's on him. You are a 
pretty blood relation, a'n't you, to try to run over, 
and murder your own cousin, when he was on the 
right side of the road, and was not driving." Here 
Hearty, discovering that his fall had made certain 
rents in his buckskin, sidled off in a hurry, under 
pretence of catching Thunder. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Muri^ay positively refused to enter the vebi- 
cle again ; in fact, its broken state, and the condition 
of the wounded horse, rendered it impracticable for 
the ladies to return to the city in it Stockbridge 
f^arm was about a mile and a half off, but it was 
yet untenanted, and if it were not, they could get no 
suitable conveyance there, and they were now six' 
miles from town: On looking round to consult Hearty, 
he was seen at some distance, entering a wood that 
skirted the road above. He held a bundle in his hand, 
and it was observed that he had removed the body 
of the carryall from the road, out of the way, and 
placed one of its « shafts in it; the other had disap- 
peared with Thunder, who, it was probable, from 
Hearty's movements, had entered the wood, and 
taken a short cut home. 

Ralph proposed to the ladies that they should go 
to one of the neighbouring farm-houses, and there 
obtain a vehicle of some kind or other. 

** Bless me, but how shall we look, jogging into 
town in one of your old Noah's arks of a country 
carriage, or perhaps a market wagon; my finery 
will cut a pretty figure in it," said Miss Murray. 

Raljbh said, it would give him the greatest plea- 
sure to attend the ladies, and drive them in, '^ and," 
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ecmtinnodhe^kughingf ** you know we can wait jontil 
tlark, if.we can only obtain a market wagon." 

''Miss Murray, yon shoukl express yourself com- 
|>iimented,"said Henry, ''forlUlph is much more care- 
ful of your appearance— of the figure you may cut — 
than, he is of his own. Hang me if I ever could have 
supposed, Ralph, that you would choose such an 
equipage, and then such a copipamon ! They fright- 
ened my horses. That rascal was drunk, wasn't 
her 

''No, not drunk," replied Ralph; " hut he was some- 
what excited." 

" Ay, he was, hey; I thought as much ; his elevation 
has had a corresponding depression; his Ufe was 
saved by his falling on his bead." 

"And your coat, atleast, thereby endangered, Mas- 
ter Jehu," exclaimed Miss Murray, "and saved by 
myself. You may now practically e;(patiate on the 
fact, that if gentlemen sometimes protect the ladies, 
the ladies occasionally return the compliment If I 
do not remernber with gratitude your disregard of 
our safety, you will at least, I hope, do me the jus- 
tice to say, that I have proved a total absence of all 
malice towards you, by using my influence, and 
saving you from a deserved castigation oa.the spot* 
Come, Ruth, come, Mr., Ralph Beckford, let us seek 
this rural abode, and leave IMaster Henry to reflec- 
tions upon his horsemanship, and his chivalry with 
his horses. I begin to believe that the Hoigrfanhnms 
deserve the superiority that GruUiver allots to them." 
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While Miss Murray spoke, and she knew how 
well with voice and eye to barb the arrow of her 
sarcasm, Henry, as if he did not heed her, or hear 
herj busied himself about his horses, who now stood 
panting where they had stopped. Miss Murray and 
Ruth, each took an arm of Ralph, and the latter 
asked him : 

" Were you hurt, Mr. Beckford ?" 

** You are not hurt?" exclaimed Miss Murray, turn- 
ing to him. 

"Not much," said Ralph; and as they walked 
away, Helen, glancing over her shoulder at Henry, 
said to him : 

** We leave you, Mr. Beckford, like Marius in the 
ruins, like Phaeton in the suds, and, if you have a 
pocket edition of Chesterfield about you, I recom- 
mend it to your attention." 

The farmer, whose hospitality Ralph intended to 
claim, lived about a half a mile further up the road 
from town, and thither they proceeded in lively chat, 
the current of which Miss Murray would interrupt 
every few minutes to express her indignation against 
Henry. - 

They soon reached a part of the road that was 
skirted on either side by the woods, and where, i^ 
grading the turnpike, as there was here a considera- 
ble eminence, high banks had been made, between 
which lay the road. It being dusty, Ralph proposed 
to the ladies that thev should turn off into the woods, 
and take c very pleasant path that wound on the 
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bank above, and hear the road. They accordingly 
did so. And when they had advanced a quarter of 
a mile or more, a foot passenger in the road, who 
walked at the same rate with them, overtook another 
who was leading a horse. 

" That is certainly Hearty's horse, Thunder," said 
Ralph to the ladies. They had been conversing upon 
Hearty and his peculiarities, of which Helen was 
aware, for she had a beautiful riding horse, which 
her brother had given her, that had got lame, and 
been entrusted to the charge of Hearty, and Miss 
Murray, in her anxiety for her favourite, had repeat- 
edly inquired of Hearty, in person, as to his condi- 
tion. 

" dh, yes," exclaimed Miss Murray, «* that is surely 
Thunder, but who can that be leading him ? My ! 
how his clothes fit him ; a full suit of black, too. Can 
he be a preacher, or is it the < gentleman in black,' 
making off with Thunder? And that bundle in his 
hand ! why, is it not Hearty's ?" 

At this moment they came abreast of the man in 
black, just as the foot passenger passed him, who as 
he did so, eyed the horse and his leader. 

" Why, a'n^t this Hearty Coil V^ inquired the man, 
of the leader of the horse. 

" Why, to be sure it's me," said Hearty, for it was 
that individual. "Are you hearty, Mr. Furgus?" 
and they stopped and shook hands. 

" Do not let them see us," said Miss Murray ; " let 
us stop by this bush, and hear Hearty's account of 
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the mishap. What a figure he makes." And she 
could scarcely refrain from laughing aloud, as she 
looked at him. They accordingly stopped, where 
they could easily overhear every word that was said. 
Those who knew Hearty, in the dress which we 
have described, might well be amused at his present 
habiliments. He was arrayed in a full suit of black, 
of decidedly an antique fashion, which must from ap- 
pearances have been made for some one twice the 
height of their present wearer. This was evident, 
for the waist of the coat reached down almost as far 
as the whereabout of the extreme end of his bob-tail- 
ed green one, while its skirts spread apart, and de- 
scended either leg, nearly to his shoes ; and the legs 
of his pantaloons hung in several folds aroqnd his an- 
cles, where they had been rolled up. He still wore 
his cap, but the fox-tail no longer waived as he step- 
ped, but was entirely covered by a piece of rusty 
black crape, that hung down behind in a most lugu- 
brious manner, quite a contrast with the way in 
which the tail used to frisk about, as if it was merry 
with the cunning of its legitimate owner. 

" Why, Hearty, I did not know you from Tom the 
devil, you are so transmografied !" exclaimed the in- 
dividual, whom Hearty had addressed as Mr. Fur- 
gus. 

** Mr. Furgus," replied Hearty, with a face as fu- 
nereal as his garments, " I suppose you know that my 
wife's sister, Parlot's wife, Mrs. Parlot, has departed 
this transitory life." 
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*^ Yes," replied Purgus, " I understood so, she died 
very suddenly." 

" Very, Mr. Furgus, very ; and has left a discon- 
solate (no, that's a lie, if I have got the newspaper to 
say it, it's a lie,) husband, and large family, to mourn 
her loss. By the powers, Mr. Furgus, I have had a 
deal of trouble, responsibility, and worriment on my 
shoulders, and some charges into the bargain. But 
you know what Parlot is, and the family expect these 
things at my hands." 

Mr. Furgus nodded his head by way of assent, and 
Hearty, after stooping down and adjusting the right 
leg of his pants, which had become unrolled, con- 
tinued : 

" To-day, this morning early, I saddled Thunder, 
and went into town, for the purpose of getting the 
obituary of Mrs. Parlot put in the public papers, in a 
becoming manner, and also to get my saddle mend- 
ed. I rode round, first, to a printing office, and went 
bolt up where they (a set of lubberly rascals, were 
wriggling to and fro, before a thing that's made just 
like a school-boy's desk) were wriggling as if it was 
any great shakes to pick up one of the bits of lead, with 
reading on it, and put it by another bit I handed 
my obituary notice, sir, to one of those fellows, who I 
took for 'sponsible persons, and told him I wanted him 
to go right to work, leave other things, and as this 
was a matter of life and death, to print the notice 
right off. He took my account, Mr. Furgus, I assure 
you — my account of the life and last moments of my 
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near relation, held it between his thumb and finger, 
at a good distance from his nose, as if there was 
something defensive in it, read it; and, Mr. Furgus," 
said Hearty, with an emphatic movement of the 
hand, " notwithstanding my feelings, and the fami^ 
ly's, the blasted printing poltroon laughed in my face. 
By the living jingo ! (be easy. Thunder, will ye,) I 
could not stand it, Mr. Furgus. I asked him if he 
was grinning at me, and he laughed out loud. Think 
of that, sir; at my misfortunes, and the misfortunes 
of my family. My blood, sir, and my fist, rose at 
once, and I took him just between the peepers, a real 
Irishman's trick, and I laid him out ; and then I just, 
by the powers, tumbled his whole desk full of lead 
over him. They say they always have a devil in their 
printing offices, and if I didn't raise him, this horse 
is not named Thunder. The fellows jumped at me 
like fiery imps, but by the powers I knew all about 
it. Do you see, these lead stickers were away up 
on the top of the house, or the next to it — into the 
story that only had the shingles to keep it from the 
sky. I could of got out to my farm and back again, 
the while I was taken to find them. It was a wind- 
ing stairs, that went all through the house, that I 
went on ; and the walls were all fixed over with bits 
of paper — steamboat with reading to it, telling when 
they'd start ; pictures of boltles of medicine, to cure 
every thing ; and a power of fine looking horses, 
that kept me a devit of a time a reading about 'em. 
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And what do you think by the powers, I saw stuck 
up against that wall, on a piece of paper as big as 
the seat of my saddle, with a printed horse as big as 
my head ; — a thing all in print, from that blackguard 
Hugh Tompkins, the thief of creation, telling of the 
horses he had doctored and cured ! — " 

" Well, but Hearty," interrupted Furgus, « you 
were telling me how you managed after you raised 
the fuss." 

" Ay, so I was. Well, by the powers, I climbed up 
them winding stairs, where the walls were full of 
these things, blacked all over beside, like a boot black's 
cellar, and dirty paper scattered all over the steps. 
I got up, I say, and there I read on a darned little 
door, away next to the sky light — " no admittance 
except on business," with a hand pointing right to it, 
as 1 would point you the road ; as if, by the powers, 
any body would take the trouble to lumber all the 
way up there, by the powers, except on business ; I 
thought they must be a little soft as soon as I read 
what that hand pointed to. However, as I went to 
get in the door, I took hold of a key that was stick-- 
ing in the key hole, for I was bewildered a getting 
up there, and by accident I locked the door, instead 
of opening it. Here the fellows came to the door, 
and cursed and swore through at me, in fine style ; 
but I bethought me, they didn't know who I was, 
and they couldn't see me, and maybe they mistook 
me for some big blackguard, who had come up and 
played them a trick ; I soon turned the key, opened 
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the door, and stood before them. They looked a 
little taken aback, so I just gave my cap a proper 
set on my head, and handed the obituary notice of 
Mrs. Parlot, which I had written myself, to the 
fellow, and kept my eye on him. Well, now you 
understand — so when I knocked that fellow down, 
and emptied his writing desk of bits of lead over 
him ; by the powers, as I tell you, I raised the devil 
sure enough, for all the fellows came right at me ; 
so I stood by the door, and let fly at them, ^ great 
big box of their bits of lead, that went among them 
like grape shot; I gave them two or three dis- 
charges before they knew what to think of it ; but 
then they come at me like devils, throwing great big 
lumps of lead, that they printed them steamboats and 
horses with^ and I just chucked a bucket of black 
looking water over 'em, the whole lot, and just 
slipped out of the door, by the living jingo, and 
locked them in, put the key in my pocket, and left 
them to their — " and Hearty pointed with his hand 
like the hand upon their door—" no admittance ex- 
cept on business." 

" Why Hearty," said Furgus, after a loud laugh, 
in which Ralph and the ladies could scarcely refrain 
from joining — "it's a wonder they didn't play the 
devil with you — did you get clear off?" 

"Play the devil with me! get clear off"! I played 
the devil with them, how could they get on? When 
I got into the street, and was going to mopnt Thun- 
der, there was the devils way up in their fifth story. 
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with their heads stuck out of the window, looking 
like babies, they were so far off — and hollowing stop 
him. I all at once thought that they had my notice, 
that I had writ with great care of Parldt's wife, in 
which I had told of her family, death, and every 
thing ; she was my wife's sister you know; so I just 
hollowed to them, that if they would throw me down 
Mrs. Parlot's obituary, I would throw them up their 
key; but the rascals kept hollowing louder and 
louder, stop him, till they raised a crowd. You 
know, Mr. Furgus, I am not to be frightened by a 
crowd — I am familiar with them in my electioneer- 
ing campaigns — I delight to address them, sir — so I 
took my seat on Thunder — I have often addressed 
my fellow citizens from Thunder's back — I gave 
those town folks a touch of my quality — I told them 
of Mrs. Parlot's, my wife's sister's, death, of our fa- 
mily, of the obituary, and how those^ rascally prin- 
ters served me, and how I served them. Sir, I never 
was more applauded in my life — and in the midst of 
it, I took off my cap, made my best bow, struck 
spurs to Thunder, and departed." 

Mr. Furgus was one of your independent farmers, 
who has a competency and enjoys it ; and, after a 
fashion, he was quite a humorist — that is, though 
not very bright himself, he would chuckle by the 
hour over such a conversational ^exhibition as 
Hearty's, — listening all the while with the most be- 
coming gravity, and never saying a word except to 
draw him out or lead him on. He was one of 
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Hearty's cronies, and he could not recover his be- 
wilderment at seeing him in such habiliments, they 
broke up in his mind the associations of years ; and 
he stood eyeing Hearty with a kind of puzzling sen- 
sation, while that worthy's tongue run on the faster 
as he felt himself to be ad object of increased inte- 
rest to his neighbour. Furgus was a great coward, 
and the reckless exploits of Hearty, — which lost 
none of their grandeur from the adventurer's own 
lips, and his life was a chapter of accidents, accord- . 
ing to his own account, — often interested him. 

"Hearty," said Furgus, taking a hunting-flask 
from his pocket, — for he always went provided 
against the dust, and heat, and snow, and cold, — 
^ take a little with me, and let us rest a bit on this 
log here," pointing to one immediately below the 
bank on which our party stood, " if we go on, a few 
rods will part our company. Let us rest a bit" 

Hearty assented with a nod of the head ; for his 
engagement with the flask at that moment would 
not permit him to speak. 

"Had we not better go on?" whispered Ruth 
Lorman. 

" Not for the world," said Helen, " this is better 
than a play ; besides, I must hear what he'll say of 
Master Henry — and he will surely touch upon the 
topic of his tumble presently. Here — here is a log 
for us to be seated." And they yielded to the whim 
of Miss Murray accordingly, and took a seat on 
a log which was twenty or thirty feet above that ^' 
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on which the cronies sat, and entirely embowered 
in the overhanging trees, 

" Wo-ho, Thunder. I tell you, Mr. Furgus," said 
Hearty, who, unless in a passion, and vituperative, 
or when far gone over the bottle, never dropped the 
mister ; " I tell you, Mr. Furgus, no man loses by 
being polite, and he often does by incivility. Now, 
if those fellows in the printing-office had behaved 
v^th common decency, and paid the least regard to 
my feelings, and the feelings and dignity of our fa- 
mily, they would have got a neat little job, and all 
to themselves. For as soon as I saw Hugh Tomp- 
kin's huge horse stuck up there, and the publication 
of his doctoring — his horse looks as much like an 
ass as two peas, as much as Hugh himself — as soon 
as I saw it, I made up my mind to have just such a 
paper too, and I would have got the fellows, if they 
had been civil, to do it for me, if they had had a 
better picture of a horse — for I couldn't go that 
one." 

"What's the reason you did not rid^ Thunder 
out?" inquired Furgus. 

'' Ride him out ! what, with a mourning suit on 
me, without a saddle !" 

Here Hearty arose from the log, and placing his 
bundle under him so as to protect his inexpressibles 
from the bark of the log, he reached out his hand, 
twisted the end of Thunder's reins in a sapling near 
y, and continued, after looking at Furgus a moment 
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with a steady eye, to assure him there was no joke 
in it — 

" That bubbery in the printing office was a mere 
circumstance not worth mentioning to what has 
happened, sir. I like to have been murdered. Ye^, 
sir," continued Hearty, letting his chin drop in his 
cravat, and compressing his lip, though still keeping 
his eye upon Furgus, who had taken a seat on the 
log by Jiim, " I say murdered ; but by the living 
' jingo, if it hadn't been that the reins were jerked 
out of my hands, I would have given him as good 
as he sent — worse, worse, for I would have driv 
Thunder right over the whole of them, and have 
given cause for three obituaries, two to be lament- 
ed, sweet creatures, and one a mere robbing of the 
gallows. You understand, after the bubbery at the 
printing office, I went round to old Beckford's gro- 
cery, and told him of what had happened, and with 
his advisement, I writ another obituary of Mrs. 
Parlot, my wife's sister, but not near as good a one 
as the first — a mere mention of the death. I have 
been mad ever since that I was overpersuaded. I 
was determined, though, to have it stated that she 
was the cousin of the governor. The old fieltew 
did not want me to put that down ; but I stuck to it 
— I'll let certain persons see that if they neglect the 
dignity of their families, I don't mine." 
" Did you take it to the printing office ?" 
" No, old Beckford took it He told me, he would 
see to its being put in. They generally put suco 
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things in for nothing — ^free gratis, as they call it; 
but the old feHow told me, that he would have it put 
into a paper that everybody took, and that then it 
would cost a dollar." 

Here Ralph wished himself anywhere, but whfere 
he stood ; for it was well known, that the editors in 
this city were not in the habit of charging for such 
notices ; and it was therefore evident, that his father's 
avarice had been at play. 

" I ponied up," continued Hearty, " and it will be 
out to-morrow to the world. We are often mis- 
taken in men ; and I myself, who have knocked a 
good deal about the world, I am, nevertheless, liable. 
Now, they say that old Beckford is a torn down 
miser; that he would skin a flee or sell his own 
teeth — ^whaf s left of 'em." 

Helen wished, for the sake of Ralph's feelings, that 
slie had not insisted on staying, but she did not know 
how well to propose leaving at that moment; while 
Ruth said nothing, but glanced anxiously at Ralph, 
and pulled, apparently idly, the leaves from the bushes 
around her. 

" But," continued Hearty, " though I used to think 
so once, I now tell you the man's belied. Parlot's 
wife's death was very sudden, you know. The day 
before yesterday she was as well as you or me^ to- 
day she is laid out, and to-morrow she is to be 
buried — it is a severe loss to the family. Well I had 
no time, you discover, to get any tailoring done — in 
fact I never thought of it — I am so used to my other 
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suits on extra occasions: but old Beckford in a 
friendly manner, asked me how I was off for mourn- 
ing ; I was taken all a-back by it ; he seen it, and 
in consideration of our long acquaintance and friend- 
ship, he presented me with this suit in which you 
see me. To be sure, it don't now exactly fit, and I 
hadn't meant to wear it till I got n%y wife to rig it 
into something more of a fit — but circumstances alter 
cases. I was telling you of another thing that happen- 
ed to-day. I left Thunder's saddle to be fixed, and went 
somewhere or other to get a cslrriage, a decent one, 
to take Mrs. Coil to the funeral to-morrow. As soon 
as I said it to old Beckford, he, at a very small price, 
got me a carryall, and requested me to drive his son 
out with me ; saying that he would himself attend 
the funeral, but business prevented. His son's a fine 
young man, who knows how to value the advice and 
conversation of older people ; so I agreed to take 
him along — and true enough, did so. Thunder took 
us along, sir, in an easy trot; I don't think Ihad to 
crack my whip at him once ; I felt, you know, na- 
turally sadly ; my thoughts were on the uncertainty 
of things generally — it was strange vdien we come 
to think what happened — and of life particularly. I 
was on my own side of the road, sir, by the Poweris, 
Mr. Purgus, on my own side of the road — when just 
after you pass the big culbert, where there is a field 
fenced in on one side of the road and a gully on the 
other — what should we see coming on my side of 
the road, but a dashy open carriage, a gentleman 
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archiving t Thunder, you know, naturally spunked 
up when he seed what was coming— and will ye 
believe it, the rascally fool, who is, by the Powers, 
said to be the son of the great lawyer Beckford ? and 
the chap's own cousin — his blood-kin^n with me 
on my own side ; would you believe it, he cracked 
his whip, kept straight on and ordered me to keq) 
out of the way T By the living jingo, I would have 
rid right over him, being as I didn't see he had ladies 
in with him — ^when his cousin, his blood relation, 
sitting by me, but not to save his carcass, but one 
of the ladies with him who he is in love T^dth, caught 
the reins, and we just struck side-ways — the very 
way, you know, to give you a tosa And I, in spite 
of myself, was pitched with great violence into the 
gully, and completely stunned. As I was going, I 
thought, by the Powers, all was gone with me. 
When I came to myself and stood — I must have laid 
there in a swoon some time— I saw the young gen- 
tleman, who came out with me, Mr. Ralph, the son 
of Mr. Solomon Beckford, my friend," continued 
Hearty, adjusting his coat, ''holding the horses of my 
gentleman, that cousin of his, and by the Powers his 
blood relation was cracking the whip, as if he meant 
to ride over him again. Sure enough, the horses 
broke away from Mr. Ralph and threw him on the 
ground ; but he jumped up as quick as thought-r- 
being that he is in love with one of the ladies — and 
made up to them again ; and by this time, after all 
^orts of capering, the horses had got banged up 
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against a fence. My blood was up — a man can't 
stand everything — Mr. Ralph's cousin — his blood re- 
lation, one of his own flesh and blood, of the same 
family ; not only like to have kilt me, but by the 
Powers, he tried to do for his cousin twice; my 
blood was up — I looked round till I found my horse- 
whip, and then I made right iq) to the great lawyer's 
son. I didn't think about the ladies in my passion ; 
I caught him by the throat, whip in hand, and if his 
coat is fit to wear, I'm mistaken. By the Powers, I 
would have poured it on to him till he ran away 
from his skin through one of the holes; but one of 
the young ladies with him— Miss Murray, the daugh- 
ter of oW Quaker Murray, who is so rich- — I doc- 
tored a mare of hers, the prettiest hanimal you ever 
set eye on; she is a great favourite of mine; and 
the wonder is to me, that she can love that puppy, 
but she does ; and she begged, implored and prayed 
with me to save him ; what could I do? Just then 
I happened to cast my eyes down to my buckskins, 
and I discovered that my gentleman had not only 
like to have brought death to my door, sir, but that 
he did bring actual shame, so I made the company a 
hasty salute, and expecting they would want my 
services — that the ladies would tp get into town again 
— r stepped into the woods and changed my dress, 
which is more befitting, in fact, the ipelancholy situ- 
ation of my family. Have you seen the ladies? 
By the Powers, I have missed the whole of ^-em; I 
have not seen hide or hair of 'em since." 
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Furgus said, that "just before he overtook him, 
he had seen two ladies with a gentleman on the top 
of the bank, and that by this time, they must have 
got a considerable way before them." 

" Then, by the Powers," exclaimed Hearty, rising, 
*< they're after getting a conveyance to town, and I 
must look to it" So speaking, they rose and proceed- 
ed together. 

" Upon my word," said Miss Murray, as the cro- 
nies departed, " I feel myself complimented upon the 
bestowal of my heart Come, Mr. Ralph, as we are 
searching a conveyance under your guidance, let us 
find one. Suppose we walk fast, that I may overtake 
Hearty. I'll oe boiind I will speak of my gentleman, 
as he calls Master Henry, in a manner which will 
convince him my love is not very strong, and pre- 
vent him from spreading any calumny against my 
taste and affections through the country." 

The next morning, Ralph made his appearance at 
his father's store, when the old man said, " Ralph, 
you are in soon. Did you get the money ? where's 
the mare?" 

Ralph told him of the accident that had occurred, 
and that on the previous evening, without going to 
the farm, he had attended the ladies in. 

" By dad," said his father, " you care less for a 
hundred dollars, than I would have cared at your 
age ; but you're a sly dog, Ralph, hey ? you go in for 
a deeper purse. By dad, though," and a shade pass- 
ed over the old miser's face, "there's neighbour Sal- 
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ter's carryall ! your cousId must pay every cent for 
the repair." 

Our readers may imagine the astonishment of 
Hearty Coil, when a few days after the event record- 
ed in this chapter, oq handing to Mr. Solomon Beck- 
ford a little bill for pruning trees and doctoring mare, 
the whole not amounting to three dollars, that indi- 
vidual told him he would credit him with so much 
on account of the mourning suit ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Henry Beckford became daily more and more a 
man of the world, and in the worst sense of the 
term. Totally giving himself up to pleasure, and en- 
tirely neglecting the cultivation of his mind, unless 
the occasional hasty perusal of a fashionable novel 
or a new play may be called mental cultivation, his 
associations grew more general, and his company, 
whenever it could contribute to his selfish gratifica- 
tions, less choice. On the eve of arriving at the pos- 
session of a large fortune, he held himself entirely his 
own master, and would have considered a parental 
admonition, unless couched in the gentlest terms, an 
insult to his manhood. He still talked of going to col- 
lege, though from his mind the idea of doing so was 
exploded. Conspicuous among the young men of 
fashion and fortune about town, he aspired to be a 
leader in all at which such characters generally aim ; 
and with a recklessness that outstripped most of them, 
he professed to follow the bent of h^ pleasures and 
humours, with an entire disregard of the opinions of 
the soberer part of the community. Being a remarka- 
ble fine looking young man, with a good address, a 
large fortune, great fluency, and considerable powers ^ 
of ridicule, he was very much courted by the ton ; 
though he was known in several excesses or "sprees," 
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as they are vulgarly called, to have abancbmed him- 
self to the con>pany of common, blacklegs, and vul«. 
gar sportsmen, to use a cant term, in a manner which 
would have deeply injured other young men of less for- 
tune and pretensions. In his case U was called spirit, 
which, like the effervescence of champagne, proved 
the fine quality ^of the wine. In fact,, in considera- 
tioQ of the father's standings much greater delin- 
quencies than be Jiad yet |)een guilty of, might have 
been known, even to the reflecting and influentiaU, 
without any harsh censure on the son. 

/Ralph, not being the associate of his cousin, in 
such courses alluded to, was one of the last to hear 
of them — particularly as he had no disposition to 
pry into Henry's habits, and latterly had very little 
communication, with him,, Though they occasion- 
ally met at the table, which was much less fre- 
quent since Miss Murray had returned home— Henry 
being away sometimes for weeks on pleasure excra*- 
sions, to the races, &c.; and sometimes at Miss 
Murray's, or Mr. Lorman's — ^they scarcely ever ^c- 
changed more than a salutation,^ or a few words of 
common-place observation. 

During a carousal after the races, Henry had lost 
at the gambling table a large sum for which he had.' 
given his check, and which was- the object of so 
much admonitory comment from^ the old miser to bis 
son. Rsdph, as our readers discover^ had not 
heard it before. Henry^s father had hushed up the 
matter, and paid the check on the viery day th^t jie^ 
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spoke to Ralph of the kindness of his uncle to him- 
self, as they contemplated his picture in the office. 
In fact it was rumoured among those likely to be 
interested in such things, that notwithstanding Henry 
had given his check for the money, and was in ho- 
nour bound when the blackleg, to whom he had lost, 
presented it, Henry, after some hesitancy, refused to 
pay it, saying it could not be recovered, even if it 
was a common debt, as he was a minor, and that if 
he heard any thing more of it he would have the 
gaming act put in operation against him. And it 
wae also said that his father, on hearing of his threat, 
paid the amount, and denied that Henry had ever 
made it. Henry and his father had afterwards a 
long private conversation, since which Henry had 
left the paternal roof, and taken rooms in a fashion- 
able hotel. 

Ralph meanwhile had made all his arrangements 
to go to college, and the time when it was proper 
that he should enter had nearly arrived. As his 
father had treated hino with unwonted kindness when 
he last spoke to him on the subject, promising to 
advance a " reasonable sum," Ralph deemed it best 
not to mention it again to his parent until on the eve 
of his departure, when he resolved to wait upon him, 
and tell him that he had got himself entirely ready — 
everything packed up — and ask for the advance pro- 
mised. Accordingly, the day before that set for his 
departure, he went over to his father's store, intend- 
ing to say to him that it was his intention of starting 
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on the morrow. Ralph had not sought the parental 
presence for this week past, fearing that a cloud 
would follow the burst of sunny feeling, and his 
father would make occasion to retract. He en- 
tered the store, and found Jeremiah busy about it, 
as usual, and wearing more than his usual look of 
consequence^ 

«* S-s-ser-servant, M-Master Ralph," said Jerry, 
making his bow, "ha-han't see you f-for some 
t-time." 

** Not so very long a time, Jerry. . Where is my 
father?" 

" Le-left t-town, s-sir," said Jerry, glancing round 
the store, like one who felt himself in charge, and 
therefore a man of importancci 

"Left town! When?. This is the first I heard 
of it.' 

"W-w-well, M-Master Ralph, I c-co-couldn't 
l-leave bu-business to t-t-tell you. Old m-master 
w-went y-yesterday, in a g-g-great b-big hurry^ 
after a m-man what o-owed h-him money, as- 
s-sconded to New York. H-he o-owed o-old mas- 
ter a c-cite of interest m-money, be-besides p-prin- 
cipal." 

"When will father be back, Jerry ?" asked Ralph.. 

" C-can't say, s-sir — s-some t-time, cnaybe. M-Mas- 
ter Ralph, Jerry t-took as much to-d-day as a-any 
d-day when o-old master's to home — and a-all 
c-c-cash." 

.As Ralph had obtained the hundred dollars for 
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the rent of the farm, and as his father had promised 
him means, he thought as good a Way as any to o^ 
tain the fulfilment of the promise, would be to create 
the necessity of it. He therefore concluded, without 
waiting the return of his father, to leave ; to which 
manoeuvre, he was determined by the fact, that seve- 
ral of his acquaintances left on the morrow, and he 
wanted company. As for Henry, Ralph and he had* 
not exchanged a word on the sutqect for weeks ; and 
each felt the less they saw of the other the better it 
would be for them. 

At night Ralph called on Miss Murray to bid her ^ 
adieu — intending to leave there soon enough to call 
the same evening on Ruth. He found Helen in high 
spiritSf surrounded by a bevy of beaux, and dis- 
pensing smil^ like the sun, that << shines on all tilike." 
She received him like the rest; and when, after 
some hesitancy, fdr hts shiness shrank from a leave- 
taking before so many, he told her that he had called 
to bid her adieu, as he departed on the. morrow, 
she faltered in tone for a moment, as she ejaculated 
" Ay !" and then continued gaily, ** your uncle told 
me so to-day. And so Master Henry is grown to 
be a man, and means to rely upon the intuitions of 
his genius! I hope its promptings will be better 
than some other of his impulses !" Here the yoon^ 
gentlemen around her laughed ; and she continued, 
" I have just been giving an account of our adven- 
tures with Mr. Hearty Coil, and you are my witness 
that I saved the back of Master Henry*s coat ifirom 
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most contemptuous treatment How long will you 
be absent, Mr. Ralph Beckford V 

" I' shall return, I hope, Miss Murray, and see my 
friends in three months^" replied Ralph. 

" Three months !" die exclaimed, " a life time ! 
Why, sir, you will grow out of the recollection of 
your friends, by that time* But I suppose," she con- 
tinued, in a gay tone, and throwing her glance 
round the circle that encompassed her, " you will, 
before that, have formed new acquaintances, and 
have forgotten your old ones — forgetting and for- 
gotten. Do, Mr. Stansbury, not treat that fan of 
mine so roughly. Have you seen Ruth Lorman 
lately, Mr. Beckford ?" 

" Not since I accompanied you these. Miss 
Helen." . * . • 

The lady fixed her eye silently for a moment, 
and then turning quick, said again gaily, 

" Well, sir, as you are not aware of the interest 
I take in you, and will not therefore offer to be my 
correspondent, I will be yours — ^write the first letter, 
if your gallantry will suffer me lo do such a thing ; 
but recollect, I enjoin it on you, unless you intend to 
be a recreant from all chivalry, to tell me, like a 
true knight, of all the moving adventures of your 
college life. And here I will give you this watch- 
chain, which I myself have wrought, sir, which you 
must wear in remembrance of your allegiance." 

So, sa}ring. Miss Murray arose, and, with a 
queenly grace, placed the guard-chain round him* 
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"You are to be envied, Mr. Beckford," said 
Stansbury. 

"Yes, sir, I am," replied Ralph. "I shall feel 
hereafter, with Goldsmith, that at * each remove I 
drag a lengthening chain,' and Ralph, in some con- 
fusion at his own compliment, took his leave, and 
proceeded to Mr. Lorman's, to bid Ruth farewell. 
He found her with her stepmother, and instructing 
little Billy, who, seated on a stool, at her feet, and 
^ with his book in her lap, was, with an earnest face, 
which a hard word would momentarily contort, 
spelling his way through his first lessons in reading. 
Mrs. L6rman received him very coldly, and Ruth 
confusedly. Billy, glad of an opportunity of getting 
rid of his task, slily shut the book, and drawing near 
Ralph, overwhelmed him with questions about gun- 
ning and fishing. After a number of commonplace 
remarks, Ralph said that he had come to bid them 
good by, as on the morrow he started for college. 
Mrs. Lorman said nothing, while Ruth asked many 
questions concerning the professors, students, and so 
forth. At last Ralph rose to depart, and Ruth lifted 
a light to show him to the door. Arrived there, she 
asked, in a faltering tone, 

" How long will you be absent, Ralph T" 

" Three months, I presume, Ruth ; it will seem an 
age to me : and yet I should rejoice at it, not only 
on account of my education, but my feelings ; for 
nere, where I delighted to visit the most, I am re- 
ceived the coldest— I — " 
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Ralph stretched out his hand to Ruth as he spoke, 
and she gave hun hers, placing the light on the pas- 
sage table^ so as to prevent it shining in her face 
and showing her emotions. '' I had hoped," Ralph 
was about to continue, when Billy looked up into 
his face, and said : 

" Ralph, if mother don't love you, never mind, I 
love you, and sister Ruth loves you—^don't you, 
sister Ruth V 

Ralph gazed on Ruth for a moment, pressed the 
hand, that made but slight if any attempt at with- 
drawal, to his lips, and then catching her wildly 
and passionately to his heart, he hurriedly left the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



X 



After Ralph went to college, Henry, who had 
gained his ends, as he thought, in supplanting his 
cousin, almost entirely discontinued his visits to 
Lorman's, This gave Mrs. Lorman the greatest 
uneasiness — ^for as our readers are aware, she had 
built high matrimonial schemes on Henry's atten- 
tions. She became more and more addicted to the 
use of laudanum, and grew again harsh and unkind 
to Ruth, and censorious and complaining to her bus- 
band. 

One evening, after an absence of three weeks, 
and only the second time that he had visited them, 
since Ralph had left for college — Henry called at 
Lorman's — Billy opened the door for him, and Mrs. 
Lorman said to Ruth, on hearing Henry's voice: 

*• Do you stay here, Ruth" — ^they were up stairs 
together — *^ and I will step down and see Mr. Beck- 
ford. Is Mr. Beckford alone, Billy ?" 

** Yes, ma'am, he's alone, and I asked him about 
Ralph, and he snubbed me," said .Billy, poutingly. 

"Do you stay here, Ruth," repeated Mrs. Lor- 
man, " I will step down — I have a word to say to 
Mn Beckford — I will call you in a few.minutes.^' 

Ruth answered cheerfully, that she would, though 
voi;. 1. 13 
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she felt a foreboding of ill, for which she herself 
could scarcely have accounted. 

Her stepmother descended into the room, and 
closed the door after her. In the lapse of a few mi- 
nutes, Ruth heard Mrs. Lorman's voice, in an agi- 
tated and reproachful tone, but she did not distin- 
guish the.Wjords. At last, she heard b^r own name 
spoken, and' constrained by feelings, which in her 
case, formed a sufficient apology for evesdroppuig — 
if it ever has a stifficient apology; she with light but 
hurried step^ hastened to the head of the stairs to 
Usteo-nwhehiber mother's. voice struok on her ear 
in an hysteric exclamation, that almost amounted to 
a:scream,^s she said: ''Only as a friend to my fa- 
mily: — My God! have you visited my house, and 
won my daughter's affections, only as a friend to the 
family?" Here, Ruth heard, Henry Beckford walk- 
ing across the room, as if towards the door, and 
something wsis said by him, which his footfalls pre- 
vented (her from distinguishing. Fearful of being 
detected as a Kstener, she hastened to her room, and 
a momeM %ftei*,:the door below opened, and Henry 
Beckford left the hoUse, It was just after dinner 
when Heory Beckford called ; Mrs, Lorman did not 
go up stairs .after he left, but caUed little Billy to 
her^ and told him to bring her reticule. He did so, 
and Mrs. liorman remained below. Not wishing to 
hold. 4iny c^ayersation with her ^pmother, on a 
topic which she feared would be introduced, should 
they now meet, Ruth remain up stairs with the chil- 
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dreh-^-^and when it was time for tea, she told a 
youthful servant girl they had latel/ hired^ to go 
down and ask Mrs; Lorman if she would have it. 
The girl obeyed, and returned and said that Mrs. 
Lorman was asleep on the sofa. Ruth desirous not 
to disturb her modier, gave the children their tea in 
the kitchen, and putting by her father's for hitn, for 
he was very irregular at his meals, and did not take 
his tea sometimes until nine o'clock id the evening, 
when he returned from his business, she again 
went up stairs, and when the hour arriv^, put the 
children to bed. Her father staid longer out than 
usual ; nobody called that evening, and with gloomy 
reflections, which not even Ruth's deep sense of re- 
ligion and 'firm reliance on the great Controller 
could entirely dispel, she awaited his coming. 

When Mr, Lorman' returned, he ibund his vrife 
asleep on the sofa, and he sat down by the side of 
his daughter in the passage, and entered into a loi^ 
melancholy conversati<»i about his business and his 
pros^cts with her. Not until the watchman cried 
twelve o'clock by the door, was he aware of the 
length of time they had been conversing ; he then 
rose and agked his daughter :-*- 

" Did your mother, Ruth, go up stairs ?" 

*^ No, sir! she's still asleep on the sofa^^^he sleeps 
Very long." 

"She has got more laudanum, I fear,'^ said Mr. 
Lorman; for he, as well as his daughter, knefw his 
wife's unfortunate habit of using' it^ whidi they had 
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often tried in rain to prevent " Shall I awake her, 
she should not qertainly sleep there — and if I do, she 
will be out of humour with me, and probably keep 
me awake half of the night with her complaining;^— 
Ruth, I have a hard life of it" 

Ruth assented with a sigh, and said : *^ Mother 
does not often sleep so long— I fear she has taken 
too much laudanum ; I never knew her more than 
twice to sleep so long, and then she was very, very 
sick after it" 

" Yes, I know — when I told her of my failure— 
and afterwards, when I had to sell the mansion. 
Has any thing disagreeable occurred?" 

Before Ruth answered, for she hesitated^ a fall was 
heard in the room, and a heavy groan. Mr. Lor- 
mon and bis daughter hastened in, and found Mrs. 
Lorman on the carpet^ for she had fsillen from the 
sofa. She opened her eyes wildly and looked round> 
raised herself on her arm, and said : 

" No, we shall never be up in the world again. 
I have been wretchedly deceived ;" and then fell back 
again, on the floor, muttering — *' who took my reti-. 
cute? Ruth, it was you," in an angry tone, *<who 
emptied that laudanum ? Here she uttered an excla- 
mation of great pain, and was seized with a fit It 
was but too evident, that Mrs. Lorman had taken a 
large quantity of laudanum. 

With great difficulty, Mr. Lorman, assi^ed by his 
daughter, bore his vdfe to her room ; she muttering 
incoherently, all the time, of being deceived,.poverty» 
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ttdd falling in the worid ; or violently attempting to 
retch, — while one moment a shivering sensation 
would run through her frame, and she would seem to 
have no control over her limbs, and the next they 
would be braced as with nervesr of iron. 

Mr. Lorman and his daughter were terribly alarm* 
ed. lUith supported her mother's head, and begged 
her father to hurry for a physician. Little BUly, 
who slept in a trundle bed, in the room, had^ in the 
mean time, noiselessly arisen and dressed himself; 
He stood at his mother's bed-head and was weeping 
wildly. 

** Will my noother, ohj will itty mother die, sister 
Ruth V^ he sobbed out in choked accents. 

" Oh, no, Billy, I hope not, father has gone for the 
doctor. You should not cry, Billy. Did mother 
send you out to-day, Billy, for any thing, after Mr* 
Henry Beckford went away V* asked Ruth of Billy, 
in a whisper, as her mother sunk back on the bed. 

" Yes,'' said Billy, looking at his mother, to see if 

her features betrayed intelligence at his aniswer, and 

speaking loW — ^ she told me not to tell, but I will 

though. She sent trie to two doctor shops, and I got 

that nasty stuff that always makes her so sick. Oh| 

she did drink'so much of it| before she vt^ent to sleep 

on the sofii. When I grow ftr be a man. Twill whip 

that Mn Henry Beckford," said Billy, Jbursting intb 

tears, <' for he made mother do so ; he hVi half as 

good as Ralph. I wiH bri^k all to pieces ^e wa^ 

gon he gave me.*' 

13* 
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Here Mrs. Lorman was seized with great agony^ 
and she broke from the support of Ruth, and raved 
against Henry Beckfbrd and his faniiiy. Poor Ruth 
knew not what to do, and she thought her father ne- 
ver would return with the physician. Presently Mrs. 
Lorman sunk back exhausted, after another vain ef- 
fort at retching; which in a few moments was re* 
newed more violently than ever. Ruth bid Billy hold 
the light, while she held her mother's head ; and at 
that very montent Mrs, Lorman seemed to be reliev- 
ed of some of the laudanum, for a large discharge 
broke from her mouth and nostrils. ' 

Ruth started at the sight of blood» — her stepmo- 
ther had broken a blood-vessel ! Little Billy burst 
into tears, clasped his hands in horror, and dropped 
the light on the floor, where it was instantly extin- 
guished. 

'' Merciful Father!" said Ruth, "itistheonlyligh^ 
in the house ; what shall fdo ! what shall I do?" 

Little Billy, frightened beyond utterance, crouch- 
ed to his sister's side, while Ruth, who felt her mo- 
ther fall back on the bed, like a dead weighty exclaim- 
ed, as she placed her haads hurriedly to her mother's 
brow and pulse : 

** Mother I oh, mother ! speak to me— won't you 
speak to Ruth. Father will be hcfre presently with 
the doctor." . 

At this moment rapid footsteps were heard on the 
stairs, and Mr. Lorman entered, accompanied by the 
doctor, who bore a dark lantern in his hand. 
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" Is the Kght gone out, daughter T'* inquired Mr. 
Lorman, as he approached the bed. 

" Gone out, father," said Ruth, with fearful calm- 
ness ; at the same moment the light from the opened 
door of the lantern, discovered to Mr. Lorman, the 
form of his daughter, who stood by the bed, one hand 
supporting little Billy, who, with his arms about her, 
was hiding his fskce in her lap, and the other pressed 
upon the brow of his wife ; and all of them were co- 
vered with blood. 

" You must prepare for the worst, Mr. Lorman,'* 
said the doctor, *' Laudanum, you told me you sus- 
pected the patient had taken — I presume in a great 
quantity. Nature, sir, made an effort to relieve itself, 
but the patient could not sustain it, and has broken a 
blood-vessel. No doubt, sir, the patient was suffo- 
cated with the discharge of the Mood.'' 

^<Is she dead?" asked Mr. Lorman and Ruth, in 
the same breath. 

" Yes, sir, yes. Miss ; suffocaticHi— -death ;" replied 
the physician. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HfiLETT MuRRATy thtowing ofF the frivolity and 
fashion of her character, hastened t6 the residence 
of Mr. Lorman, and did all she could to cheer and 
comfort Ruth and the little family — now left to her 
sole care — under their loss, which, though it might 
have been much greater, had Mrs. Lorman been a 
loftier, a more matrbnly and motherly character, 
was, nevertheless, severely felt In the overflowing 
of Ruth^s grief, she told Helen all that she suspected^ 
— and her suspicion^ were jUst — of Hfenry's con- 
duct, and she spoke of Ralph itt such a way uncon- 
sciously, as to let Helen,' much to her surprise, into 
the secret of Ruth^s feelings for Ralph. Helen won- 
dered if the attachment was mutual, and felt a pang 
at the surmise that it might be — ^a pang, though, in 
which vanity suffered as much as any other passion, 
fiut she busidd herself in assisting Ruth, with the 
preparations for the funeral, and afterwards was 
surprised at herself that the feeling was not more 
acute at the time ; but she did not reflect, that then 
the impulses of her better nature were awakened^ 
in the wish to Soothe the afflicted, and that in a great 
measure they merged the other. 

A touching incident occurred sit the funeral. After 
the service, which was performed in the house, was 
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over, when the undertaker was about screwing down 
the lid of the coffin, little Billy, who had stood hold- 
ing his father's hand in speechless grief, sprang for- 
ward, and throwing himself on the coffin, begged 
them not to shut his mother up in that box, and take 
her away from him. 

^O! let her stay," said he, in choked accents; 
** mother sleeps very long sometimes — maybe she is 
only sleeping. O I if she was to wake shut up there 
she would die." 

** My little man," said the clergyman, " your mo- 
ther is dead now — she is gone, we trusty to a better 
place." 

" Open it, then," said Billy, imploringly, " and let 
me speak to her — my mother may speak to me." 

They undid the lid of the coffin, when Billy threw 
himself on the body of his mother, and exclaimed, 

" Mother ! mother !" and then burying his head in 
the folds of the shroud, he continued, '' she will wake 
by-and-by, won't you, mother ? No, you shall not 
take me away," he exclaimed, as they attempted to 
bear him from the coffin, which at last had to be 
done by main force ; and he was carried out of the 
room wild with grief. 

Three days after the funeral, Mr. Lorman, with a 
more cheerful countenance than he had worn since 
that event, entered the house,.and told his daughter 
ttmt he had received another letter from bis brother 
in the west, and that he had very serious notions of 
emigrating there. Ruth, though she wished to re^ 
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main in the place of her birth, felt it not jM^oper to 
oppose any obstacle to, her Other's opinions^ particu- 
larly as the letter held forth inducements which were 
peculiarly tempting and available to one' of her fa- 
ther's large and helpless family- The letter stated 
that if Mr. Lorman had any capital, he might find 
it to his advantage to , settle either in Cincinnati or 
LouisviHe, and if he had not, his brothei^ said, that 
though his own means were small, he had an unim- 
proved property, which some day would be very 
valuable, on the banks of the Mississippi, near the 
town of , where Mr. Lorman might locate him- 
self, and with the help of a few *' niggers," as he ex.* 
pressed it, clear the land, and make a considerable 
sum by the sale of the wood to steamboats, and after 
the land was cleared, he could raise cotton on it — 
to all of which profits he was welcome. 

** What say you, daughter f asked Mr. Lorman. 
« If my family were dot 60 large and utteriy helpless 
I would not hesitate." 

" It's a stern undertaking, father — ^the infant is but 
a few month's old." 

" I know it, my daughter. I could buy a girl 
here old enough to nurse it, for a few hundred doi- 
lars, and if I was to accept my brother's ofifer and 
settle upon his property, she would be a great hdp 
there. The journey is not half so ai'dnoos as you 
suppose, Ruth. We take the accommodatidn dtage, 
travel only by day, rest at night, and reach Pitts- 
burgh in three or four days, and th^ by steamboats 
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Vfe wn descend tho Ohio — ^in a large roomy steamr 
boat» and have everything to our hand as here. By 
raking and scraping together all I have left, I may 
have two or three thousand dollars. We may, per- 
haps find it to our interest to settle in Cincinnati or 
LfOuisville, and at any rate, as a last resort, if the 
worst comes to the worst, I can accept n?y brother's 
offer. The helplessness of my family is the only 
thing that makes me waver for a moment, fiut 
they will not be always helpless. In a few years 
they may assist me there, while here their expense 
is accumulating, and my means lessening; and at 
any rate there the cost of the support of the family 
would be much less. Your uncle» as you know, has 
no children. He was married once ; his wife died 
a short time afterwards. I have heard lately that 
he is a little dissipated, but that, though a rough 
man, he has great influence in his way. He pro- 
mised once to Jbe a man of talents. He is good- 
hearted, and I have no doubt would assist me mate- 
rially. Much of the money which be now squanders 
would be given, and with more pleasure to himself, 
to the aid of my. family. Yes, I think I shall go 
west, Rnth-*r thence, perhaps, south-west I shall 
write my brother of my wile's death, tell him every- 
thing, and it will depend upon his answer. 

Here a carriage drove up to the door, which a 
moment afterwards, was opened, and the servant 
maid of Helen Murray entered. She presented Miss 
Hftlen's compliments to Miss Ruth, and said her 
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mistress seat her to ask Ruth if she would hot spend 
the afternoon and evening with her. 

" Miss Helen, Miss," said the girl, " sent the car- 
riage for you, and says that she will send you home 
whenever you wish, or that you must stay with her. 
She told me that I must stay here with the baby's 
nurse. (Mr. Lorman had been obliged to get a 
nurse for his infant on the death of his wife.) She's 
my mother, Miss," continued the girl, courtesying, 
^'and Miss Helen said I could stay with her and 
play with the children. She wants to see you very 
particular, she says." 

" Go, my daughter," said Mr. Lorman, *« I am 
glad Miss Murray has sent for you. She has really 
been very kindi Do not give yourself any uneasi- 
ness about the children ; the nurse and her daughter 
can take as good care of them as yourself." 

" I am very used to being with children," said the 
girl, and Ruth accordingly departed. 

" My dear Ruth I am glad to see you," exclaimed 
Helen Murray, springing to the door of her father's 
mansion, as the carriage drove up to it, "I am 
all alone ; I have refused myself to a score of tri- 
flers, determined to hold a tete-drtke with you." ' 

Ruth alighted; they entered the house together, 
and were soon seated on the sofa in unreserved 
conversation. 

** Do you know, Ruth," exclaimed Helen, with a 
scornfully curling lip and disdainful brow, ** that I 
myself have a crow to pick with Master Henry "f — ^the 
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viUain and coward I would say, but that it does not 
become my lips-^however much such epithets be- 
come his character-*— has dared to speak of me in 
such a manner that — mark my words, Ruth, mark 
my words — I will have my gentleman at my feet yet: 
yes, I will make him my humble lover — my humble 
servant — my sycophantic admirer — my slave ; and 
when the whole town see and feel bis subserviency 
and my power. Til let him ofT, as easily as I cast off 
my cape or glove, WouW you believe it! — I can 
scarcely bring my lips to utter it-^it is like telling 
my own shame — and jret there is no shame in such.a 
creature's tongue ! He has dared to speak of me to 
his low-lived compcmions in the loosest language! 
You look incredulous, Ruth, but I heard him myself. 
Last night I chanced to visit Jane Wraxall: her 
brother had a card party there of gentlemen, and 
among them Master Henry. Jane and I sat up 
stairs conversing; and when the hot wine inflamed 
' these cavaliers they got uproarious, and talked aloud 
beyond discretion. Jane proposed that we shbuld 
open our door and listen. I made no objection. 
I have no great love for Jane ; and I should have 
reflected that, though she was certain, in her own 
house, and in her brother's presence, to overhear 
nothing against herself, that I was not in such a for- 
tunate situation. I should have thought of this, and 
and not given one', who assumes to be my rival, such 
advantages. Well, she had them — and she holds 
them. She opened the door and we sat listening 
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within her room, where every word that was uttered 
could be overheard. They — ^these young gentle- 
men — held some bold, boasting chat about their 
success with our sex — in which they uttered false- 
hood by the bushel and truth by the grain. Then 
Stanley Wraxall and Edward Stansbury began to 
tease Henry Beckford-^Master Henry — about me — 
and, to use their elegant phraseology, they twitted 
him with being * flung' by me. Master Henry in- 
stantly assumed the airs of a gay Lothario-Hsaid 
that he confessed that if I had hid the bait better he 
might have been caught — but that he had found me 
out — that I was a heartless coquette, whose general 
kindness to the gentlemen was — ^think of the word 
he used, Ruth — ^was general — ^faugh I that' I should 
utter it — ^was general wantonness ! Other words he 
uttered, more villanous than this — ^which, you may 
be sure, gave Miss Jane Wraxall no uneasiness — 
nor much displeasure. I had a great mind — ^it was 
my first impulse^— to dash down stairs-^and make 
him — woman as I am — and make him retract every 
word he had uttered. But I reflected a moment, 
rallied, and, laughing, told Jane we had better shut the 
door — ^that, though in her own house, the gentlemen^ 
her brother's friends, had advanced so far in their 
orgies that not even herself would be saved. Upon 
my word she, believe me, took the hint and shut it 
in virgin haste. But that she, of all the world, should, 
have heard it I I cried with downright anger. At 
first I resolved to tell my brothers, and have Master 
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Henry brought to a strict settlement ; but I reflected 
upon what the consequences might be to them if the 
cornered coward should catch courage, and blind 
chance aid him in any duel that might ensue — and I 
determined to take my revenge in my own hands — 
and I will. I'll have Master Henry at my feet, 
Ruth, as humble a sycophant as ever sued for a 
woman*s smile. Miss Jane Wraxall thinks she has 
him. I could see the consciousness in her eye — as 
well as her malicious gratification; but we shall 
see — as the vulgar phrase says — ^we shall see. When 
I have him in leading strings — and the whole town 
have seen it, and witnessed his folly — I'll cast him 
off like a worn out glove, to carry his bleeding 
heart to the gender Jane for consolation. And, as 
some one says, the heart is easiest caught in the 
rebound, why then she may, perchance, catch it" 

**But Helen! Helen! will you be doing right?" 
asked Ruth. 

*' Right!" exclaimed Helen, ''has he done right? 
Right to me or you, Ruth. You, though the deepest 
injured, may forgive him ; but I— one whom I have 
scorned and made a jest of! shall he dare to speak 
in such a fashion of me?" 

''But maybe, Helen, he has heard that you have 
scorned and made a jest of him, and he is retaliat- 

ing.'' 

" Retaliating ! then shall he have another oppor- 
tunity of retaliation ; for I will make a scorn and jest 
of him a^in, and the whole town shall ring with it 
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Ruth, I tell you — I know — 1 feel I can make him as 
humble a suitor as ever a woman listened to and re- 
jected. But come, we will not talk of it any more ; 
it has vexed me much more already than aught lliat 
such as Master Henry could utter should. " 

" But, my dear Helen," expatiated Ruth, " you are 
so intimate with Mr. Beckford's mother." 

" And would you believe it," exclaimed Helen, " that 
when Edward Stansbury, who behaved like a gen^ 
tieman, laughed at him, and said that he never could 
discern that Master Henry held any interest in me, 
except in my sarcasm, and that wine was speaking 
in the place of fact — ^would you believe it. Master 
Henry, whose fondness for the quoting of proverbs 
is proverbial, exclaimed that in wine there was truth, 
and that his mother had often said to him, that I 
wanted him to court me ! He shall court me. I wabt 
him to court me ; but he will find, when he does, a 
change come over the spirit of his dream, that will 
crush his vanity unto the death of it, if such a camo- 
mile-like vanity as his, which ' the more it is trodden 
on, the better it grows,' can be crushed. I would 
have told my brothers, and had them to right this 
wrong of mine, but you know my parents were 
brought up quakers, and, it would wound them 
sorely, sbouM either of my brothers be involved in 
a duel, though the result were harmless ; and how 
could 1 forgive myself were it otherwise? No, no, 
Ruth, after all, we women can manage our afi&irs 
our owji way the best No, the contest shall be be- 
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tween Master Henry and me, and as I am the 
weaker party, the woman, stratagem is fair — all is 
fair in war. PlI make him my slave — that I will — 
I want you to remember I have said so, Ruth. I 
know not how to express my indignation of a man, 
having the presumption to pretend to be a gentleman, 
who gives such foul licence to his false tongue. I 
believe I shall learn to despise these men as wretches 
alL What a difference between Ralph and Henry 
Beckford, our cousins, who are not akin in one im- 
pulse of their hearts., O ! Ruth, I am going to write 
to Ralph. What shall I say for you, wont you add a 
postscript?" 

" Thank you," said Ruth, falteringly, " remember 
me to him, Helen ; tell him that little Billy talks a 
gresft deal about him." 

•* Have you no softer word than remember , Ruth f 
Come, Ruth, T suspect you shrewdly." 

" That word is soft enough," said Rqth, blushingly, 
" is it not ?" 

" Would you not send a softer were you writing 
to him ?" 

" But I am not writing to him," replied Ruth. 

" Tell me, Ruth, tell me. I have some claims my- 
self on Ralph's tender emotions." 

" Have you," said Ruth, with a faltering voice T 

" Yes, I have right down serious claims — and we 
two are friends you know — ^we should not be rival 
queens ; therefore tell me, and I will resign all pre- 
tensions in your behalf, and as I correspond with 

14* 
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him I can say, you know, so many pretty thii^ 
of you. But be serious, tell me, Ruth." 

Helen Murray observed Ruth closely as she spoke, 
and seeing that she was touching a tender point, her 
generous feelings arose as she added : 

"No, forgive me, I would not force your secret-^ 
I am jesting." 

After Ruth left Helen that evening, the latter sat 
some time, cogitating upon Ruth's feelings towards 
Ralph, which she saw were interested in him, and 
upon the probability of the extent of his interest in 
her. She wouM not confess to herself that the desire 
to know was any deeper than an idle curiosity, thou^ 
tfy^ conviction that it was, repeatedly arose. 

" I shall have my hands fuU^" thought she, ** if I in- 
tend to catch Ralph, annihilate Henry, and manage 
my other little flirtations. Ralph is a worthy fellow — 
yes, I do like him — but he is too shy and reserved ; 
in fact he is sometimes often gawky. He certainly 
made demonstrations to me — No, he always gave 
place to his cousin. Why should I feel angry to- 
wards him and Ruth? 1 never thought of having 
him — why should I shrink from another's having him 
then 1 Ruth can never be a rival of mine— I must 
not — I cannot do aught that would wound h^. 
She woukl have told me if I had pressed her ; and 
had not her feelings been deeply touched, and her 
womanly delicacy so shrinking, she would have tokl - 
me at once — I should not blame her, for such is no 
want of confidence~-»No, no, I must not entertain a 
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harfih feeling towards her. Poor girl, she has trials 
enough, and ought to have at least one friend. That 
base Henry ! how he deceived her foolish stepmo* 
tber. I saw Ruth never liked him. I will revenge 
her injuries in that case, and my own. And if Ralph 
Joved her, he has been a sufferer too, by the attentions 
of Master Henry." 

** Yes," exclaimed Helen to herself, clapping her 
hands together as the sudden thought flashed through 
her mind — f* this accounts for Ralph's shiness to 
her and the infrequency of his visits to Ruth, while 
Henry was so attentive there. Why had I ncrt 
sense enough to see that suoh conduct proves any- 
thing but disregard?. But he acted just so towards 
Henpy and myself. I could have caught him — ^but, 
but Master Henry shall receive my attentions at 
present, and I will make a scoff of him. I'll curb in 
my ' general wantonness' for his especial benefit ; I 
would be proud enough to scorn him, did I not feel 
that I had such an exquisite revenge. What l^en 
he shall write me, I'll show them every one-^-but 
can it be that Ralph loves Ruth t" 

These thoughts passed through Helen's mind a 
hundred times in the course of the night, which was 
almost to her a sleepless one. Her vanity would have 
felt more wounded at the idea that Ralph might be 
attached to Ruth had not Henry's remarks at Miss 
Wraxall's perpetually intruded upon her refactions, 
no matter upon what subject they were engaged**-* 
ifl fact, almost occupied them. 
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The next morning Ruth sent Billy to return a 
book to Helen, which she had sent to her some days 
before, and which' she had just finished reading. 

" Who brought the book ?" inquired Helen of the 
servant. 

" Miss Ruth's little brother, Miss Helen," was the 
reply. 

** Bring him in," said Helen. " Why, Billy, how 
do you do V* said she as he entered — " come and 
kiss me, my little sweetheart ; don't you know I am 
going to wait for you until you grow to be a man t 
How is sister Ruth ?" 

" She is well," said Billy, wiping his lips after 
Helen's kiss, (he was not old enough to appreciate 
the dewy moisture) — she says, are you well to-day 
Miss Helen ?" 

" Very well, Billy. Tell silver Ruth, I am going 
to write to Ralph to-day." 

" I wish I could write," said Billy, " I would write 
to Ralph too. I think sister Ruth ought to write to 
him — don't you think so ?" 

" Why so, Billy ?" asked Helen, pushing back his 
hair and kissing him. 

" 'Cause she ought," replied Billy. 

** No ; but, Billy, maybe I am Ralph's sweetheart" 

" Sister Ruth is too then," said Billy with a know- 
ing nod. 

" But you can't have two sweethearts. Billy, what 
makes you think that sister Ruth is Ralph's sweet- 
heart ? Come, you know you are my sweetheart, 
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that I love you dearly/' patting his bead, *< and you 
must tell me everything." 

" Why," said Billy, after some, hesitation and 
sheepishly, '< 'cause, when Ralph went away he kissed 
sister Ruth and she let him ; and I don't believe any- 
body ever kissed her before ; and he said something 
that I know meant he wanted to be her sweetheart 
— and when he went away. Oh ! sister Ruth did cry 
like anything. But you must not tell I told you." 

" Oh ! no, certainly not Come with me to the 
side-board in the next room, and I will 'give you 
some cake&" 

Billy played about the room, eating his cakes and 
looking at tiie pictures on the walls ; and those in the 
Souvenirs and Tokens, and books of beauty; while 
Helen recHned moodily on the sofa, and scarcely an- 
swered — and then incoherently — ^the questions ^hich 
Billy continually put to her concerning the pic- 
tures, &c. She discovered that Ralph had a deeper 
hold in her feelings than she suspected. She had 
always deemed ber intercourse with him but a flirta- 
tion, that it woidd give her no pain to break, though 
she had often feared, that to break it, would cause 
no little unto Ralph. The mistake was a blow, such 
as her vanity and her heart were not in the baUt 
of receiving ; but she resolved to overcome all un- 
pleasing reflections on the subject, and act as Ruth 
and Ralph's friend in their loves; and she traos- 
fecred all the bile it originated to Henry Beckford, 
on whom she determined to foe revenged, by making 
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him her suitor and rejecting him. She was aware 
it was the general opinion, that Ralph only 'wanted 
eiKsouragement to court her; and the knowledge 
that such an impression was abroad, gave great relief 
to her pride, when she reflected that the case was, 
in all human probability, otherwise. Ralph had 
always treated her with the profoundest respect, and 
in contrasting his conduct towards her, and what 
she had always heard were his opinions of her en- 
thusiastically expressed, 'with Henry's, she became 
the more angered with the latter. 

A few days after this conversation with Billy, 
Miss Murray gave a ^mall party, to which she did 
not invite Miss Wraxall, as she did not wish her 
operations upon Henry to be observed by her rival, 
until she had him in leading strings, and which Ruth 
did not attend, of course. She contrived, without 
being observed, to reinstate " Master Henry** in his 
former good opinion of his standing with her, while 
she showed him by the attention and adulation which 
she extracted from the other beaux, how much her 
smile was sought This was the very way to win 
such a man as Henry. 

As the evening advanced and as Henry handed 
her a glass of wine, she said in a low tone, an^ in 
her gentlest one: "Do fill for yourself also, Mr. 
Beckford," and, touching his glass with hers, she 
continued, " let us be friends. . And to show me that 
you agree to the proposition, you must take me out 
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on an early ride, and the proof of your friendship 
shall be the care with which you drive me," 

Henry bowed with a radiaht brow, and in a week 
was a more devoted worshipper at Helen's shrine 
than he had ever been. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Oif B day, some time after Mr. Solomon Beckford's 
return from New York; whither he had gone, as 
Jeremiah informed Ralph, in pursuit of an abscond- 
ed debtor, and some weeks after the conversation 
and incidents recorded in our last chapter, Ralph 
Beckford entered his father's store, much to the sur- 
prise of that worthy who deemed him at college, 
quietly pursuing his studies, and some months to pass 
yet ere he would involve himself, in consequence of 
the vacation, in the expense of a visit home. 

"Bless my soul! by dad, is that you, Ralph t" 
exclaimed the father, snatching his spectacles from 
his nose, as the son entered the little parlour behind 
the store, " why I thought you were safe at college 
— you were anxious enough to get there, I am sure — 
pursuing your studies. What, in the name of com- 
mon sense, has induced you to make this move?" 

Ralph hesitated for a moment, and then said : 

" I got a letter." 

."Grot a letter!" ejaculated his father, interrupting 
him. " I wrote you no letter except one of advice 
with regard to your expenses, I — " 

"No, sir, I know you did not," interrupted Ralph, 
in turn, " and if my uncle had not sent me money, I 
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donU know how I should have got the expenses you 
ddvised me about paid." 

"You took a hundred dollars with you — went 
away, in fact, without my full concurrence, while I 
was in New York, or on my way there, in pursuit 
of a runaway rascal who would have ruined me— 
and after awhile, after you had felt and knew what 
it was to want money, knew the value of it, I would 
have sent you a reasonable sum; but what letter 
brought you— who wrote it*?" 

" I received a letter, sir," replied Ralph, " from 
Miss Murray." 

" Ay, you dog you," exclaimed the old man, the 
wrinkles disappearing from his brow, as they would 
pass from a cambric pocket-handkerchief under the 
flat-iron. " So that's it, hey ? There's many a slip 
between the cup and the lip. I should like to have 
had that business consummated before you went to 
college. Then why go to college? I wondered, 
then, how you could leave a young, a beautiful, a 
rich, rich lady for hard studies — ^but, you sly fel- 
low, vou, you've come to, hey! The very day you 
rode out for the hundred dollars I gave you, with 
that rapscallion Coil who broke the carryall, and it's 
not paid for yet; that very day I was over at 
neighbour Murray's — he and I are old friends, (his 
wife's an old sweetheart of mine,) grew up boys to- 
gether — I had money matters to transact with him. 
After we got through, he spoke of you ; said that he 
liked you very much ; that you came often to his 
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house, and that he thought the young people — mean- 
ing you and his daughter, you sly dog — liked each 
other. I told him I was pleased to hear it, of course, 
— it delighted me — and we talked it over. I there- 
learned, too, what has since proved a mistake, that 
your cousin, who is going the broad road to ruin, 
was to marry little Ruth Lorman." 

" I believe, sir," said Ralph, " that one will turn 
out to be as false as the other." 

"What! bless my soul! and so you have been 
neglecting such an enchanting, beautiful and rich 
girl, very rich girl, as Miss Murray — ^my old friend's 
daughter — at such a rate that she has written to 
you on the subject, and threatens to discard you. 
Why, Ralph, bless my soul! by dad, you are a 
damned blockhead — the Lord forgive me that I 
should swear, it would make a saint swear — yes, 
you are a stultified, damned blockhead, and no son 
of mine. Bless my soul ! I suppose you have come 
here now to cry after your spilt milk — ^to catch the 
filly after she has gone out of the door that you left 
open yourself, you nincompoop !" 

Ralph could not help but laugh at his fkther's'vio- 
lent manner and language. 

" Oh ! yes !" exclaimed the old miser, when he 
observed it — *^ beautiful conduct, young gentleman, 
to laugh at the admonitions, and advice of your fa- 
ther. You reverence scripture, sir — you reverence 
scripture ; you mean that your days shall be long in 
the land ; yes, they may be, and may be you'll have 
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to get the bread that keeps ye by downright beggary; 
and die at last for the want of it. It*s what you are 
coming to by such frivolity and stupidity. This I 
suppose, you have learnt at college !" 

" Father, you are entirely wrong — ^you are, I 
assure you ; you are labouring under a great mis- 
take." 

" Listen to me now, Ralph," said his father, " hear 
what I have to say to you, and don't interrupt me — 
now don't When I was of your age, full of high 
notions of myself, and honourable feeling — as the 
world calls it — and scorning to make advances, and 
all the etceteras of that kind of thing — bless my soul 
— I became pleased, attached, as you call it, to a 
young lady of large fortune. She was not hand- 
some, but, Ralph, she had what I wanted, and what 
you want — money. She was not to compare to 
Helen Murray in appearance, nor in fact in means ; 
but she had, what was called in those days, a large 
fortune. Well, I attended her with great assiduity 
— and while waiting on her, I became acquainted at 
her house with your mother, who was pretty, and 
sprightly — I didnH know that sprightliness was tem- 
per then — and as poor as poverty itself. The rich 
lady did not act, on several occasions, exactly to 
please me ; I have learned since, she was just trying 
to draw me out ; I hadn't the sense to see it then ; 
I grew huffish, was off, fancied myself in love with 
your mother, because she had a pretty face — she 
had nothing else — made a love match — that is, I 
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must have married her to spite the other — the rich 
girl; and, by dad, she must have married me to 
spite somebody, for it was nothing but spite between 
us, while she lived." 

'* Let's drop this subject, if you please, father,'^ 
said Ralph — " It must be disagreeable to both of us.'* 

" Certainly, it is !" exclaimed his father, " and there^ 
fore I wish vou to know it and be warned. Your 
love matches are worse than folly, they are misery ; 
love — pugh-^let reason, let reason, I say, son Ralph, 
ccmtrol every reasonable man. But tell me, con- 
cerning this letter. How do you and Miss Murray 
-^-isn't she a beautiful girl— stand — nothing that you 
can't remove easily — hey, boy ! Remember my case, 
and what I might I might have done, had I been dis- 
creet and less wilful." 

" Father, you are entirely under a mistake," re- 
plied Ralph — ^* I never courted Miss Murray, and 
she never expected me to court her that I know of." 

^^< Ralph, you are beside yourself; what does this 
letter mean then, that you have received from her-* 
why should she write to you^-why, I ask you, 
should a letter from her bring you home from col- 
lege ?" 

" Why, father, she (laughing) told me when I left, 
that we must be correspondents— and I received a 
letter from her, telling me, that my old friends, the 
Lorman's, were on the eve of starting west — and, 
and—" 

" And what ?" ejaculated the old man— ** and what 
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ttro the Lormans to you— because the Lorman's are 
going west, must you quit college ? Ralph you are, I 
fear to say, acting, I believe, with duplicity." 

This last remark of his father stung Ralph, and 
he said : 

" I expect father, it will be my destiny, to do the 
very thing which you have been advising me not to 
do — to make a love match," 

The old man sprung to his feet with such vio- 
lence, as to overturn the arm chair in which he was 
seated— exclaiming, as be arose: "with whom, 
with whom ?" 

"Maybe, father, with Ruth Lorman!" replied 
Ralph, firmly. 

"With Ruth Lorman" — exclaimed the old man 
furiously—-" with Ruth Lorman ! You are demented, 
by the Lord, you are demented ; I shall have you 
thrust into a hospital, and your head shaved for a 
lunatic, and your carcass in a straight jacket, before 
you commit that folly be assured. Yes, I can and 
will do it — I'll keep you there for life — Fll not leave 
you that much" — snapping his fingers-—" not that 
much, not enough to buy a rope to hang yourself. 
Yes, I see it— you intend to run the career of your 
cousin — he will ruin his father, and you mean to do 
your best to ruin me ; but I am not made of such 
ruinable stuff. If you dare to dream of marrying 
that little minx, PU cut you off without a shilling — 
ancl denounce you in my last will, testament, and 
codicil, to the whole world. Chew that cmJ, sir," 
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said his father, darting out of the room furionsly, and 
snatching up his hat and cane as he went. ^* It is 
n)y solemn determination — chew that cud, sir." 

*' The die is cast," said Ralph to himself, as his fa- 
ther's footsteps died away through the store—'' truly, 
like old Priuli, he has made his exit in a rage — and 
worse than bid me * get brats abd starve.' Whither 
can he have gone ? — I will not sacrifice my feelings 
to a father, who never sacrificed one feeling to me — 
whose conduct towards me, has been a perpetual 
and abiding cause of mortification all my life — ^who 
takes every opportunity to revile a mothw^s memory 
to her son — rwho has scarcely ever given me a cent, 
and who thrusts me, without the least regard to my 
feelings, upon the charity of my uncle. Grod bless 
my uncle, I have a friend in him. My father would 
wed me to the Witch of Endor for money. Can it be 
possible, that Mr. Murray spoke of — " 

Here Ralph was interrupted in his reflections by 
the entrance of Jerry, who exclaimed, 

" M-m-master Ralph, wh-what's the m-mat-mat- 
ter with old m-mas-mastert he went out into the 
street like mad." 

" I don't know, Jeremiah," replied Ralph, bitterly. 
'' Maybe another of his debtors has absconded, and 
he has gone in pursuit" 

Ralph had scarcely made the remark, when his 
father re-entered the room, as Jeremiah left it, and 
facing Ralph, exclaimed-^ 

** Tell me — am I bewildered? am Hn a dream? 
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are you not mad?" and he gazed at Ralph intensely, 
as if he suspected the fact ; then making an effort to 
be cool, he continued, " Ralph, tell me one thing — did 
you never court Miss Murray ?" 

« Never, father ; I am surprised at what you tell 
me her father said." 

" Well he did say it, I tell you ; and that proves to 
you your chance with her, hey — don't you see it 
does ? Why don't you court her ?" 

" Because, father," replied Ralph, " I am not in 
bve with her. I could — " 

"In love with her!" interrupted the old man, 
throwing his hands up above. his bead, as if struck 
with horror. 

" No, father ; I admire her greatly, but I am not 
in love with her : and I believe, from what I have 
seen of her character, that she is the very last lady 
that would ever fall in love with me. To speak 
frankly, father, I am in love with another.'* 

" You are, hey ?' said the old man, with intense 
bitterness; "may I inquire, sir, who is the happy 
lady." 

" I have already told you, father — Ruth Lor- 
man." 

^ " Ruth Lorman !" repeated the old man, striking 
his cane on the floor, compressing his lips, and nod- 
ding his head to and fro. " Ruth Lorman ! Well, 
Mr. Ralph Beckford, you deem yourself your full 
master, I observe, sir. This determination, this love, 
has been made without even honouring me with a 
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consultation, leaving me under other impressions, 
and thereby swindling money out of me* I under- 
stand it, sir, and I wish you to be informed that I 
have done with you, sir ; I shall advertise in every 
paper in the city that I shall pay no debts of your 
contracting. I shall let, thereby, the world know 
what I think of you, and then you will see what you . 
are thought of. I leave you to think about it. I'll 
leave every cent I have in the world to Jeremiah — 
PU burn it up and myself with it before — but its no 
use talking, s(r, it's no use talking — ^just chew that 
cud." And jerking his hat over his brows, and 
planting his cane with decision on the floor, Mr. So« 
lomon Beckford went forth again* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

' With a quick step, muttering to himself, and with 
a twisted brow, Mr. Solomon Beckford proceeded 
directly to the house of Mr. Lorman. Little Billy 
was playing on the pavement, and Mr. Beckford 
asked him if his father was in ; and without waiting 
for a reply, or rapping at the door, he opened it and 
entered. 

Mr. JiOrman was seated in the front room, looking 
over a number of accounts, with bills paid and un- 
paid, large legers and day-books, scattered promis- 
cuously around him. He received Mr. Beckford 
very coolly, and, without intermitting his avocation, 
waved him to a seat. 

"Friend Lorman," said Mr. Beckford, after a 
premonitory clearing of the throat, ** you were much 
too hasty with me the other day in the matter of 
that loan. You snapped me up so short that I hardly 
had time to think." 

Here Mr. Lorman laid down the account he was 
'inspecting,'and looked at Mr. Beckford. 

" Hardly time, I say, my friend, to think. You 
say you want a thousand dollars to aid you in 
going west, and that you will give good security for 
the advance. I have no doubt upon reflection — ^I 
did not think so the other day, — but upon mature 
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thought I have changed my mind. I have no doubt 
that, with your .family, taking your daughter Ruth 
with you to take care of them — I have no doubt, I 
say, that it will be ultimately to your advantage. 
Ruth is an engaging girl, and will marry well there, 
and her husband being with you, it will be a great 
assistance to you and your family. Upon a second 
thought over these things, I concluded it would be 
to your interest, and when you say you cannot start 
without that sum — a thousand dollars — a very lar^ge 
sum — ^hard to raise — ^but upon good security, by bor- 
rowing I think I might compass it. You say the se- 
curity is go6d, and that you will make over debts 
due you to the amount of fifteen hundred dollars, to 
secure the payment of the thousand with an interest 
of ten per cent ?" 

" I will," said Mr. Lorman, " and will esteem it as 
a favour — a great favour — if you will let me have the 
money on these terms. I am all ready to start, but I 
must have that sum. My brother, as I told you, 
though he has little command of ready money, 
will assist me when I arrive west. I want to be 
off; I have made up my mind to go, and Ruth had 
got partly reconciled to it; but, as the time ap- 
proaches, she somehow, particularly lately, seems 
to shrink from it." 

" Ahem ! ahem !" ejaculated Mr. Beckford. " Friend 
Lorman, upon reflection, as I have told you, I be- 
lieve it w ill be greatly to your advantage, and to the 
advantage of your daughter and family, for you to 
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emigrate west, and therefore, ahem ! I will try and 
advance you the money — I will." 

" Thank you, thank you, Mr. Beckford !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Lorman, jumping up and seizing the 
old miser by the hand, " I shall be deeply indebted to 
you ! I thought, from wJiat was owing to me, I 
should be able to raise two thousand dollars of my 
own, clear of the world; but I find my good debts — 
what is owing to me I mean with good security for 
payment—only amount to fifteen hundred dollars — 
and I am willing to give them as security for the 
payment of the thousand dollars, with ten per cent, 
interest on the loan." 

"You shall have it, friend Lorman," said Mr. 
Beckford, returning the shake of his hand, " ahem ! 
you shall hk\e it ! You have what may be called a 
large family, and the fact is, between you and I, this 
is no place — your old city is no place to raise up a 
family in. You know what a trouble my brother — 
distinguished man as he is — has had with his son, 
my hopeless nephew! Well, I declare to you I do 
not know that my boy, Ralph, will be any better ! 
I could not advise any father, son though he is of 
mine, to suffer seriously his visits to his daughter, 
Ralph has been so indulged by his uncle that his 
habits always have been idle, and I fear me, friend 
Lorman — recollect what I say to you now is of my 
own son, and therefore in strictest confidence — that 
latterly they are becoming vicious !" 

" Is it possible !" exclaimed Mr. Lorman, in great 
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surprise. <' I had no idea of such a thing ; indeed^ 
I felt convinced that quite the contrary was the fact" 

"No, my dear friend, no; he squanders money 
abominably, and is getting into evil habits» He, 
in the midst of his college courses^ leaves, a few 
months after his entrance, and comes home — for what 
purpose no one oh earth can tell-^for a profligate 
excess I have no doubt He is sly — I fear he is sly— 
but of course this is between ourselves — entirely con« 
fidential : he is my own son, and what I say to my 
friend I would not say to the world. I expect I 
shall have to cut him off in my will without a six- 
pence. I cannot and will not have my hard earmngii 
squandered by a prodigal son, who has no respect 
for me, living or dead — no, I would rather educate 
the heathen with it My will is made, and pray 
God Ralph may amend before I die. Good morn* 
ing ! good morning ! the west is the place for you I 
yes, upon second thought, I am satisfied it is. the 
place to marry a daughter well, and to bring up a 
rising family! This evening I will call with the 
amount G^t all your accounts ready, and with 
the vouchers, that I may see them ; and I will bring 
the amount with me. If you get it this afternoon, 
when will you start?" 

" In three or four days at farthest Won't you 
stop and see Ruth ? — do ; she's up stairs — ^I will call 
her — and then step round to Hawbuckle's store, 
where I left some of my vouchers with him." 

"Yes, yes," replied Mr. Beckford; "Ruth is a great 
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favonrke of mine : do call her^ and I will keep her 
compuny till you return — if yoa are not gone long — 
and thea I can look over these voucbers*^ notes^ &c. 
hey I" 

** Ah ! Ruth, my good giri," exclaimed Mr. Beck- 
ford, ag she entered the room, ''come and shake 
hands with me ! So you are going to leave us ?" 

" So father says, sir,^' replied Ruth, giving him 
her hand and sighing. 

The M man twitched i^ he observed it, and then 
said gaily, ** It's a delightful country ; I at iSrst op- 
posed your father, but, upon reflection, I am con- 
vinced it is for his benefit You will catch some of 
the nabobs of the land there, Ruth — some of the 
nabobs— who will bring you to the east to the springs 
in your coach and four — particularly if you go down 
to the soutb-west, where they have negroes a plenty 
and half of a state for a plantation. I see how it 
will be : you will be visiting us some of these days 
in fine style — and hardly know us, hey ! Much bet- 
ter matches made there, Ruth, than here* The young 
men here have degenerated from their sires. I don't 
know- one — no, not one — a sense of justice will not 
let my parental affection except even my own son— ^ 
who would make a young girl the proper kind of 
match. The young men do no work nowaday — 
they depend upon their fathers for support ; and when 
a man is actuated by a public s^Hrit — as I hope I 
am — and thinks of leaving what littte^ property he 
may possess to some great public charity or school 
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— what, in such an event, I ask you, can their thrift- 
less sons do but starve, with their wives and fami- 
lies — if, indeed, any woman would be such a fool as 
to have such graceless, prodigal, spending rascals !" 

«' But, Mr. Beckford," said Ruth, timidly, « why 
should you include your son Ralph in such a list? 
I am quite sure he deserves to be placed in better 
company." 

" My dear Miss Ruth," replied Mr. Beckford, at- 
tempting a look of amiable confidence, while that of 
scrutiny and mistrust prevailed, ** I make no excepr 
tion. Unless Ralph marries a rich girl, he will be as 
destitute a wretch as lives in the broad world. Be- 
tween you and I, Ruth," continued Mr. Beckford, 
drawing close to her side, " though the world imputes 
considerable wealth to me, it hardly more than dou- 
bles the sum which I am to loan to your father to 
take him to the west, scarcely more than doubles 
that sum. But I do not choose, you know, to cor- 
rect the impression ; for now when I am pushed, as 
I often am, to pay for a hogshead of sugar, this im- 
pression is the means of my obtaining a little credit ; 
it is the only thing that keeps me up. Ralph's col- 
lege expenses came very heavy — he has no idea of 
any profession that I know of — he might, if he were 
another sort of a lad, assist me, but he is a mere 
drone. Ruth, you are going west, you know, where 
you Will be happily, splendidly married ; you will not, 
of course, repeat one word of what I have said to 
you ; but it relieves an old man to unburden his mind 
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sometimes. Good-bye, Ruth, tell your father I could 
not wait any longer for him. I have nobody in my 
store — Ralph might have assisted me in my old age 
there — but my* negro, Jeremiah, and God above only 
knows how much he filches from me. Grood-bye, 
my dear.'* So saying, the old miser departed. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ralph had arrived in the mail-stage, little more 
than an hour previous to his seeing his father. He 
made his toilet hastily, and hurried to Lorman's. On 
arriving there, he learned that Ruth had ridden out 
with Helen Murray. He then called to see his un- 
cle—was informed he -was very busily engaged in a 
trial at the court-house, and not wishing to interrupt 
him, he proceeded to his father's. He expected a 
scene with his father, and as the latter had not sent 
him the remittances he promised, and thereby had 
subjected his son to a great deal of mortification, he 
felt the more indifferent to the result, convinced in 
fact that it was in vain for him to hope for any pe- 
cuniary aid whatever, from that quarter. His deter- 
mination, therefore, was to trust wholly to his uncle, 
whom he hoped to remunerate on coming of age, out 
of the property which he would then possess in right 
of his mother. His uncle had sent him liberal supplies 
of pocket money, but he was not aware that it 
was all the means his nephew had to meet every ex- 
pense. 

Ralph sat ruminating upon what had passed, may 
be an hour, when he departed with the intention of 
going to Lorman'st On his way there, he saw his 
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father at some distance, but that worthy, OiO behold- 
ing his son, darted round a corner to avoid meeting 
him. Though Ralph had called at Lorman's in Ruth's 
absence, she was not aware of it, as by some ne- 
glect she was not informed of the fact He found 
Ruth alone. Those few moments at their last part- 
ing had established a mutual understanding between 
them — an understanding stamped with the silent seal 
of their hearts, and which sought no pledge of words. 
Each in their separation had thought of the other, as 
each would have wished. The affection of years, 
though only confessed at parting, and that silently, 
and after apparently a long estrangement, seemed 
now as they met, to have been the acknowledged 
theme of all that time, and as Ruth sprang towards 
Ralph, he advanced and caught her in his arms. She 
leaned her head upon his bosom and wept Ralph 
could scarcely restrain himself from tears, but he 
kissed away her's, and said faintly : 

" Ruth, dear Ruth ! speak to me." 

" Oh ! Ralph, Ralph ! we have met again, but to 
part again — I am overcome — I did not expect to see 
you. This is unbecoming;" she released herself from 
his embrace, and dried hastily her tears. ** I did not 
think to see you, Ralph." 

" Miss Murray wrote me, Ruth, that your father 
was on the eve of departure. I feared that you would 
be gone, before I could get here. Is it not strange 
that we should not have written to each other 1 Dear 
Ruth, I knew that we should thus meet When I 
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pressed you to my heart as we parted ; I felt that we 
should thereafter understand each other. Ruth, you 
Oiust not go west,'' 

'* Must not, Ralph ]" and she shook her head sor^-. 
rowfully, " alas, I must !" 

" Must, why must you ?" exclaimed Ralph, *< Lis- 
ten to me, Ruth. I will leave college, if you say so, 
and read law with my uncle— in a year I shall be of 
age— in one more year I should be qualified to prac- 
tise, perhaps before then — my uncle will assist me. 
I shall have, when I arrive at age, some nine or ten 
thousand dollars of my own — that will support us 
until I get a practice — or Ruth, I have another plan. 
In a year, as I tell you, I shall be of age — my money 
will be my own — ^your father and I can go into bu- 
siness together. At my father's death, I shall inherit 
a handsome fortune." 

" But, Ralph," said Ruth, " you must not calculate 
too sanguinely on your father's fortune." 

" Must not. Why not ?" 

Ruth hesitated. Ralph insisted that she should 
tell him unreservedly why she made the remark, 
and, after some hesitancy, she told him what his 
father had said to her. 

Ralph could not prevent a smile, though very 
much provoked. •* My fether," said he, ** has been 
diplomatizing, playing Talleyrand, I told him this 
morning, of my love for, you-^you know how he 
hates love<-matches-^h6 supposes that if you think I 
shall bue pennyless you will reject me." 
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" ! Ralph, you do your father injustice." 

"Indeed I do not But, Ruth, away with that; 
why should you go west— what should take yoii 
there r * 

" Duty, Ralph, duty," said Ruth, firmly. " My 
father's brother, my uncle, has ofiered him advan- 
tages there, which he is thoroughly convinced he 
ought to avail himself of. The idea of emigration 
has put new life into his energies. He has been so 
long struggling with so many ills here, misfortunes 
upon misfortunes, that he has persuaded himself that 
scarcely under any auspices could he raise his for- 
tunes in this place again. Then his rising family 
will be a great expense to him in a few years — 
therefore he ought to go, Ralph — he ought to go, 
Ralph, for his own sake, as well as for the sake of 
his family, and Ralph, I must go with him — that 
family have no mother now, and I must be mother 
and sister both to them. It is my duty, Ralph, my 
religious, my Christian duty." 

Ruth spoke in so gentle yet decided a tone that 
Ralph made no attempt at reply, but handed her a 
chair, and sat musing by her side. The farther con- 
ference of the lovers was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mr. LfOrman, who asked hastily for old Mr. Beck- 
ford, and saluted Ralph, but not with his wonted 
warmth; the latter after a few moments took his 
leave. 

In the course of the day Ralph called on Helen 
Murray, and found her, as usual, with several 
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beaux beside her, and, among the rest, his cousin 
Henry. 

** Mr. Ralph Beckford !" exclaimed Helen, rising, 
and offering her hand to Ralph as he entered, though 
with more coldness of tone, and more formality of 
manner than Ralph had expected, for she spoke like 
one who has been piqued, but who endeavours to 
hide it, perhaps from the fact that her reason told 
her she had no right to indulge if. " You are wel- 
come back, sir; I thought my letter would bring 
you." Ralph felt himself blush beneath the gaze of 
the gentlemen. " You still wear the guard I gave 
you — ^let me see it." Ralph advanced close to her, 
and she took the guard in her fair hand. <' It is, I 
observe, sir, in a state of high preservation, I feel 
complimented, sir, honoured — ^be seated, Mr. Beck- 
ford." 

" Thank you," said Ralph ; but ere he took a seat, 
he advanced towards Henry and offered him his 
hand. Henry, after a moment's hesitancy, in which 
Miss Murray said, "Mr. Henry Beckford, your 
cousin, sir," took his hand with apparent cordiality, 
and said, making an attempt at a pun : 

" Ralph, you were well guarded at college." 

** And well regarded here, Mr. Ralph Beckford," 
exclaimed Miss Murray, though in a tone that show- 
ed she was more anxious to be witty than to compli- 
ment 

Henry glanced a suspicious eye at his cousin, who, 
unobservant of it, replied : 
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^ I fetred, Mks Helen, I w^s in the predicament 
of the Beverend Mr. Byles, of revdutionary me^ 
foory, ''odiOf being suspected by the colonists of not 
beii^ on their side, was treated accordingly. To 
eiqpr^ess the varieties of his treatment, he said he had 
been * guarded, regarded and disregarded.' ^ 

" Yes^ bat, Mr. Beckford," exclaimed Helen, quickly 
and with some sharpness, " your quotation is an un- 
fortunate one; remember it was made by a tory, as 
a jest for the pimlshment and neglect which he re- 
ceived for fab want of patriotism— -allegiance to the 
true power.** 

The instant Helen uttered this remark, shcreflect- 
ed it might occur to Henry that it arose from pique on 
ber part at Ralph's indifference to her, an impression 
which few women would willingly make, and least 
of all Miss Murray, in the premises, she therefore 
added, with a conscious smile, bowing, as she spoke, 
to Ralph — ^0£ which I do not accuse jrou, sir ; you 
are my knight, you wear my colours, and I will 
consider your college adventures as the war from 
which you have just returned; therefore, my gallant 
troubadour, you are welcome home." 

Ralph bowed and blushed, and the conversation 
became general, wMch gave him leisure to observe. 
He could not bat perceive that Miss Murray re- 
ceived Henry's attentions as if she expected diem, 
and wai pleased with them, while they were evi- 
dently given with the. air of one who flattered himself 
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— ^rom what cause, judging from what he had seen 
previous to his departure for college, Ralph could 
not divine — that he stood above his compeers in the 
lady's good graces. In the two or Uiree letters 
which Ralph had received from Miss Murray, she 
had written of his cousin in the way she always 
spoke of him, as << Master Henry," and Ralph con- 
cluded that her feelings were the same towards him: 
he, therefore, wondered why the " Master*' was now 
entirely dropped, with the tone of sarcasm in which 
it was generally uttered. He remembered that in 
one of her letters she ha4 told him that Henry was a 
more constant visiter at her shrine than ever, but she 
made no comment whatever on it, though the lines 
were underlined. As Ralph had always suspected 
the lady of being somewhat capricipus, he concluded 
that Henry had been taken into favour, yet he 
thought he as plainly perceived that other young 
gentlemen did not imagine their cases hopeless. 

His cousin he thought altered, anc^ not for the bet- 
ter; he wore even a more rotte air than formerly, 
and a tone of ridicule at most things held above it, 
seemed to pervade his feelings. This did not strike 
Ralph till he had seen him often, and met him some- 
times alone, as something like their former intimacy 
was renewed ; for Henry could, when the motive 
was strong enough, play the accomplished gentle* 
man, and seem to be what some one has defined a 
gentleman^— '< humanity refined." 

Ralph's uncle received him with great kindness ; 
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but in a tone of friendly reproof he asked bim, why 
he had left college before the vacation t Ralph 
instantly confessed to his uncle his attachment to 
Ruth Lbrman, and said the wish to see her, before 
she started west, was his motive for leaving college, 
as he did ; he added, with some hesitancy, that not 
having received any remittances from His father, he 
was subject to many mortifications, and that he had 
been compelled to leave behind him debts, some of 
which were for borrowed money. 

** Ralph, you have not acted as you should have 
done," said his uncle in a tone of reproof. «< Why 
did you not let me know it ? I expected that you 
would — ^have you no confidence in me ? But no, I 
must not blame you ; I had such feelings once my-* 
self. It shall be refunded when you return to col- 
lege. Ruth Lorman, hey ! Well, she is certainly a 
sweet girl, worthy of a man's love. These mer- 
cenajry money matches are not as pleasure fraught 
as is generally supposed — but Ralph, what says your 
father to this * love match' in perspective ?" 

Ralph told his uncle of the scene he had had with 
his father. 

" You have not played the diplomatist, Ralph, with 
your father. When you leave college, nephew, what 
do you mean to do t" 

" What shall I do uncle ? I have thought of going 
to the west when I am of age, as I, it seems, must 
expect nothing from my father ; and with the little 
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means I may have^ pushing my fortunes tbere^ either 
studying one of the professions— or— H>r—*' 
** Speak out," said bis uncle, smiting, 
" Chr if my * love match' proq)er8, going irfto busi- 
ness with my father-in-law, that I hope will be, if 
my father has not irrevocably prejudiced him against 
me» Do advise me, uncle, what shall I cb ?" 

** Ralph," said his uncle, after some reflection — " I 
never thoi^ht the law would suit you ; you are too 
shy and too sensitive for the practice. It is your 
temperament, and I do not believe you could become 
indurated ; besides, your exclusive literary partiali- 
ties would make you consider the lawa^perpetuat 
drudgery ; and those who so consider it, never ad- 
vance £Bur in the profession. The practice of medi- 
cine woukl suit you better ; and, perhaps, best of all 
business with Mr. Lorman, if you could grow fon4 
of it. There's the rub, my <lear nephew ; bat I will 
believe, that you have the energy and the uncon- 
querable will to do it if you determine to try. You 
must court fortune as you have courted your mis- 
tress, io spite of kywering clouds, looking through 
them to the sunlight beyond." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Ralph exhausted all his powers of persuasion to 
induce Ruth to remain and marry him at once. 
Tearfully but -resolutely she refused ; yet she wept 
to think, that now, when they had confessed their 
loves, and the currents of their lives, like mingling 
streams, might flow tranquilly and happily, they 
must part. 

"But, Ralph," she would say, "part we must; 
and you will love me more, I know you will, to 
think I have fulfilled my duty. We will hear from 
each other often, Ralph ; and you will come west 
soon, will you not, Ralph ?" 

" I will, dearest Ruth, I will. You must not be 
surprised to see me there at any time. What an in- 
terest I shaU take in the west now ; where you settle 
will be a charmed place to me ; its very name will be 
a spell to call up the holiest emotions of my heart. 
Dearest Ruth, I cannot but dwell upon it, — is it not 
strange that, loving you as I have loved for years, 
* the confession should not have passed my lips 
sooner ? I thought at one time that you loved my 
cousin Henry, and you thought that I loved Helen 
Murray/* 

Ruth blushed, but she apoke not And, after such 
a remark^ they would set for hours together without 
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scarcely exchanging a word. The idea of their 
love and their parting occupying their hearts with 
thought too deep for words. 

Mr. Lorman sometimes thought he observed an 
attachment existing between them, but mindful of, 
and impressed by, what Mr, Solomon Beckford had 
told hinv, and not at all aware of the strength of 
their affections for each other, he deemed it best to 
act as if he did not at all notice it. He thought that 
absence would wean them both, and that in the new 
scene to which his family was bound, Ruth would 
not only soon forget Ralph, but soon make a much 
more eligible match, for he had built many airy 
castles in the western skies. 

Too soon the day of their parting, which wouW 
not be procrastinated, arrived. They were to start 
early in the morning in a stage which Mr. Lorman 
had chartered for the purpose. ,Helen Murray and 
Ralph, with some other of their friends, were there 
by-times, to bid them good-bye. There is one 
blessed thing in these parting!^ viz., that the hurry 
and bustle, the anxiety, to know that, all is right, 
that nothing is left, that every arrangement is pro- 
perly made, distract the mind somewhat from the 
idea of the separation, smd thus rob it of some of 
its agony. 

Ruth threw-her arms around Helen's neck as the 
stage drove up to the door, and, unable to control 
herself any longer, she wept wildly as she said : 

'' FareWieUi Heleo, farewell 1 God bless yiou. I 
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feel the world is all before me, but that I bare left 
my only friend behind. Ralph !" she said, address- 
ing her lover, while she attempted in vain to dry her 
tjears, " Ralph !" She could say no more. 

In silence he pressed her hand to his heart, and 
she entered the stage. 

"Good-bye, Miss Helen, good-bye, Ralph," said 
little Billy, calling out of the stage window. " Don't 
forget, Ralph, to come and see sister Ruth and me 
as you promised. I shall be a bigger boy then than 
I am now." 

Ralph waved his hand, and away the coach 
drove. As it turned rapidly round a corner not far 
off, he caught a glance of Ruth, in a flood of tears, 
and of Billy offering her his pocket handkerchief. 

Helen Murray's carriage was in waitiug. " Come," 
said she* as she hastily replaced her handkerchief in 
her reticule, and impulsively drew the strings, "come, 
Ralph — I beg pardon, Mr. Beckford — ride home 
with me. I suppose I shall have some triflers calling 
to whom I shall not be at home — I wish company 
that has some heart" 

Ralph handed Helen to her carriage, and without 
answering, took a seat by her side. How desolate 
Lorman's late residence looked to him untenanted. 
How saddening the associations it called up. As 
they passed the corner round which the stage had 
just turned, Ralph beheld his father beckoning to 
the driver, and heard him calling on him to stop. 

The driver wouM have continued on regardless, 
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but Mr. Lorman ordered him to stop^ when the old 
miser hurried up to the coach-window, and as soon 
as he could catch his breath he ejaculated, 

" Bless, my soul ! off a'ready — I thought I should 
be time enough — ahem ! ahem ! Friend Lorman, I 
shall have some heavy payments to make in the 
coming year^-don't fail to be punctual in the remit- 
tance of the interest" 

Mr. Lorman assured him that he would not, and 
ordered the driver to proceed As he did so, Ralph 
caught another and a last look from Ruth Lorman. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

WfiRft we to trace particularly the jourrtey of the 
emigraiits, passing as 4t did, wkhout any incident of 
importance, we fed satisfied, our readers would skip 
the pages which contained the account At Pitts- 
burgh, where they arrived in safety, Mr. Lorman 
received a letter from his brother, whose Christian 
name was James-**and whom some weeks before 
his departure, he had apprised of the time when he 
should leav^-^informing him, that when James had 
heard that he was fully determined to come, he had 
** swapped" his unimproved land on the Mississippi, 

for s handsome farm n^r the village of , which 

he particoiariy designated. James advised his bro- 
ther, to take passage on some boat, bound down 
the Ohio, at least as far as that point — ^and not to 
make any more stay at Cincinnati, Louisville, or any 
intermediate place, than the boat made, for he was 
anxious to see his brother and family, and his busi- 
ness would require him soon to leave for the Southern 
country. James described the farm as a very plea- 
sant one, and said he had made a great bargain. Har- 
vey, upon the receipt of the letter, determined to do as 
his brother advised him, particularly as he was anxious 
to see him. James Lorman was the younger of the two 
brotb^^, and they were the only children of very re- 
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spectable patents, who had been inhabitants of the 
city, from which Harvey had emigrated. James, in 
early fife, went to sea, much against the will of his 
parents, who possessed a handsome fortune, knd 
who were desirous of bringing him up to a more re- 
putable calling, as they thought When he arrived at 
manhood, he obtained the command of a vessel tra*^ 
ding from New York to Liverpool, and became at- 
tached to anEngUsh lady, who was one of his pas- 
sengers from the latter to the former place— to 
whom, on bis arrival in New York, he was married. 
His father dying about this time, James, with his 
share of the property, went into business in New 
York, and sent for his mother to come and live with 
him ; she was scarcely settled in his house, with his 
bride, when they were- all three taken with sudden 
illness, from which his mother and wife never reco- 
vered. It was suspected afterwards that they wtere 
poisoned, from the fact, that a servant whom James 
Lorman then had, and who, for his bad conduct, he 
was compelled to punish, was afterwards hung for 
poisoning an old French refugee, with whom he 
lived. The death of his wife and mother produced 
such an effect on James Lorman, that he immedi- 
ately sold out his store, turned all his property int6 
ready money, and emigrated to the western country; 
then as sparse and spare of inhabitants and improve- 
ments, compared to its present condition, as it now 
is, to what in the progress of a few years it must 
be. Preferring the roving Hfe of excitement, to 
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which he had been accustomed, James Lorman en- 
gaged in " steam-boating," to use a western phrase, 
Portly after steamboats were first introduced on our 
western waters, at which he might have made a for- 
tune, had prudence been one of his virtues. But to 
make his expenditures meet his receipts, seemed to 
be one of his maxims. Hearing of his brother's re- 
verses, he had repeatedly "Written to him, advising 
bim to emigrate, and offering him all the assistance 
in his power. As our readers are aware, his advice 
at last prevailed with his brother. 

From a paucity of imagination, or, if our readers 
please, front propensity, being compelled to mingle 
much of feet in. our fiction, we may not particularly 
name or designate the locality in which our emi- 
grants were to 'fix their abode. They must be con- 
tent to knowr^^tfiat it was on the banks of the Ohio, 
in the state of ^Kentucky, and some considerable dis- 
tance below tfee' falls, near a village — which we will, 
for the sake (rf a name, call Perry ville. It was a 
beautiful spot— Ed Belle. Revere made a bold, broad 
sw^p round the' farm, just below the village, and 
then stretched away directly on its course. On an 
eminence, that gradually sloped to the river, and 
which commanded ft full view of it, their house, a 
small one, which had been originally of frame, and 
to which a brick addition in front had been added, 
stood. It was considerably out of repair when Mr. 
James Lorman took possession of it — but it had been 
fitted as well as the time would permit, for the re- 
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ceptioD of his brother and family. The banks of the 
river, ^except on the side immediately before the 
house, yrere shaded by imnnense sycamores, wludi 
stretched their snowy trunks far into the air, said 
spread their luxuriant branches abroadr Three log 
cabins — where the slaves of the former proprietor 
had lived — and behind them a barn, stood below the 
dwelling-house, and nearer to the river. Beside the 
barn was a field, that had been but a few years 
cleared, in which the gnarled, blackened trees tossed 
their bare branches, and appeared like spectres of 
faimBe let loose upon the vegetation. Behind the 
fieM, stretched a&r the primeval forest, now yiM 
begiffioing to be touched with the hues of autumn. 
At the distance of half a mile or more above, in a 
be^d of the river, the village could be seen. The 
stillness of this scene was interrupted but by the oe^ 
casionaL sound of the woodman's axe» the bark of a 
dog, the song of a passing flat*boat man, aod the puff, 
or '* bark" of the stately steamer, whose winding 
way might, of a clear day, be traced for miles, l^ 
the curling cloud that was continually ascending 
above her. 

Mr. Lorman was lucky enough, on the day of his 
arrival at Pittsburgh, to obtain passage on a steamer, 
whose destination was below the falls and beyond 
Perry ville. Fatigued with their jolting journey over 
the nK)untains, during which they saw little of the 
scenery, for a misty rain had prevailed for the last two 
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days, they were glad to find themselves in the cabin 
of a steamboat, surrounded with its convenience^. 

At Cincinnati, the boat stopped only half an hour 
to discharge some freight, and Ruth could not leave 
it to see the city, which she the more regretted, as 
she was struck with the beauty and cleanliness of 
the landing. At Louisville, the river was sufficiently 
high to permit the boat to pass over the falls ; and 
it immediately proceeded onward. It was near ten 
o'clock at night, while Ruth was sitting in the cabin, 
before her opened trunk, looking over the ipany 
little presents that Ralph, during their acquaintance, 
had made her ; when her father entered and told her, 
they were within a few miles of Perryville. With 
a flutter of the spirits, and a sensation of sorrow, 
Ruth passed out of the cabin and took a lonely seat 
on the guards. She strained her vision to see if she 
could discover aught of the village, but she could 
not ; and she looked around on the night It was 
a beautiful one : away above her, in the blue vault, 
the innumerable stars shone forth, and were reflected 
in a thousand glancing lights, in the waves made by 
the boat The tall trees that skirted the banks of the 
river, caused a shadow on either side. This made 
the river appear much narrower than it was, for the 
shadow rested broad and deep in the water, that re- 
flected in dark mass, the forms of the forest, whose 
undulating outline appeared in the wave in strong 
contrast with the track of light in \vhich the boat 
glided. In the distance, a steamer, advancing to- 
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wards them, cast a track of light on the waters, 
which, meeting that thrown out by the boat on which 
Ruth was, produced the impression at first upon her 
mind that she was passing from the shadow into the 
light " Alas !" thought Ruth, " it is ever thus, while 
we journey in this life in darkness and shadow, hope 
beckons us on with the light of promises, which we 
never realise. It is before us, and we never reach 
it ; while the dark forms of misfortune and sorrow, 
like these lowering forests, frown around us. But 
no,'Vhought she, more cheerfully looking up — " there 
is a light above us, which, like these holy stars, cheers 
our path, nevertheless, and the very frowning forms 
around us, assist us to trace it." Prayerfully, for a 
few moments, Ruth gazed above, and then covering 
her face with her hand, she wept in spite of herself. 
*• Forgive me, merciful Father," she said, " these are 
not tears of repining ; they are tears of relief," — and 
she shed a flood of them. 

Here several lights from the windows on shore 
attracted her attention ; and in a few minutes more, 
the boat rounded to at Perry ville. Mn Lorman en- 
tered the cabin to say to Ruth, that he would go 
ashore and inquire at the tavern for his brother, who 
was well known ; and that he, therefore, should soon 
learn if he was in the place, and find him. 

"The boat will stop here at least an hour," said 
he, " for the captain tells me, they must both cbs<- 
cbarge freight here and wood." 

Mi. Lorman accordingly went ; and returned in a 
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half hour with his brother — ^a fine looking man, with 
a bold, open countenance ; who was deeply a^cted 
in meeting with his brother and family. Ruth had re- 
entered the cabin when her father left, and when he 
returned with her uncle, she sat reading by a centre- 
table, the light from which shone full upon her lovely 
features. The door between the ladies and geptle- 
men's cabins was open, and as the brothers advanced, 
unperceived by Ruth, Harvey said to James : 

** Here sits my daughter, brother." 

James stood for a moment, observing her in 
silence, till the thoughts of other years arose upon 
his memory, and awakened bygone emotions in all 
their tenderness ; for he thought she resembled his 
deceased wife. He advanced and was presented to 
his niece by her father, when taking her in his arms, v 
with deep emotion, he said : 

" My dear niece, I feel now, that I have some- 
thing to live for ; you are welcome, thrice M/elcome! 
My God, brother, she is so like my poor Rachel;" 
and unable to control emotions, which he shrunk 
from exhibiting, he walked hastily out on the guards. 

The captain of the steamer here entered the ladies' 
cabin, and said, they had better remain on board all 
night, as he should be compelled to stop until day- 
light, a fog having arisen, which would prevent 
his proceeding. James Lorman being a friend of 
hisj he pressed them to stay, saying, that if they 
would do so, he would land them at the farm in the 
morning. They cheerfully accepted his invitation. 
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When Ruth arose in the morning, the steamer 
was under way. The fog was fast dissipating under 
the rays of a brilliant^un. The gloom on her spirits 
passed away like the mist from the face of nature^ 
as she called up the kind reception of her uncle, and 
beheld before her the neat farm we have described, 
now in full view, which her uncle, who stood beside 
her, holding Billy by the hand, was pointing out to 
her. Again a shade passed over her countenance, 
as the image of Ralph Beckford arose in her mind, 
and she turned away to check the starting tear, as 
in her heart the intense wish arose — " Oh ! that he 
were with us." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The inhabitants of the village of Perry ville, or, to 
give it the title which the good people of the place 
always gave it, the Town of Perryville, for there 
were some of them who would assert that though it 
numbered now but a few hundred, at the next census 
there would be rising of a thousand ; which asser- 
tion was not so apocryphal, when we consider the 
rapid increase of western population, as at first blush 
would appear: |he inhabitants of this good town, 
deceived the Lormans with all the frankness and 
cordiality of proverbial Kentucky hospitality. They 
had been on the farm but a few days, when many 
called to welcome them, and invite them to their 
houses. Ruth could not but be struck with the inde- 
pendent bearing of the people, and the absence of all 
servility to wealth or power. True, envy, jealousy 
and uncharitableness prevailed, more or less, here, as 
they do everywhere where the foot of man treads, 
but with some exceptions the good folks of Perryville 
could not be said to be addicted to these vices. This 
might be owing to the seclusion of the village, which, 
though on the banks of the Ohio, was not much 
visited, to which there was little emigration, and 
where, except^ in two or three instances, there was 
no great disparity in worldly goods. This town, from 
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its retirement, if we may use such an expression, 
preserved more vividly than many other towns on 
the river the character of its early settlers, yet Ruth 
was not half so much struck with the difference be- 
tween the manners and customs of this find her for- 
ner home, as she expected to be. In fact, in most 
.^^spects she was impressed with the resemblance, 
md if she could have spent a week or two in 
Jincinnati or Louisville, it would somewhat have 
puzzled her to mark any very distinct and decided 
difference between them and the Atlantic city she 
had left 

On the Sunday after their arrival, Ruth, ac- 
companied by her uncle, went to a Presbyterian 
church in the town. As she passed eiong, she wa$ 
o&ahled to take a closer view of Perry wile than she 
b%d b^re done. It stood at the foot of a hill that 
Tose to a considerable height above it, and was 
Qflvered with tall forest trees, except here and there 
where could be seen a clearing-— consisting of a few 
acres of tilled ground, with a log cabin upon it, or 
% dwelling, sometimes, of more pretension, made 
of boards, or bricks, or stone. Several of tbeee 
dwellings, though rudely built, made some attempt 
at architectural display, having a pc»*ch perhaps, 
with disproportionate pillars to it, formed of trees, 
90 l^rge as almost to throw the house in the shade ; 
wd sometimes ornamented after a fashion with carv* 
kig^ to tho effect of which many cracks in the wood, 
oftJm of an inch or two in width, did not add. Some 
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of the houses in the town, were in the same style/ 
and looked straggling as you walked among them. 
Others were remarkably well built and neat It was 
evident that every man had consulted his own taste 
and' habitudes in building. At a distance the village 
produced a favourable effect, owing to its situation on 
the banks of the river, and the relief given to it by 
the surrounding forests, above which the smoke from 
the dwellings of a still twilight went quietly up, and 
struck the observer with the idea that peace and 
happiness there dwelt. 

The church was a neat brick one, and the sermon 
was pveached by a celebrated Divine, formerly of 
New England, and now of Cincinnati, who was 
travelling in his ministerial vocation, and who is re- 
markable for his sterling common sense, and the 
strength, vigour, and directness of his language. He 
dwelt upon the necessity of spreading the Gk)spel 
truths in the great valley, in connexion with what 
would be that valley's influence (from its great extent, 
its abundant fertility, and the population which it must 
soon number,) for good or evil, according as these 
truths rose or fell. He said, the seat of empire must 
be in its bosom, and that if that empire was not up- 
held by Christian principles in their purity, our re- 
publican institutions could not last long. 

Mr. Bennington, the member of Congress from 
that district — a wealthy farmer — who had built him- 
self an elegant mansion, above the town, on his 
estate, and whose family had been very attentive to 
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the Lormans, invited them to dine with him — saying 
that the clergyman who had officiated was also to 
be his guest. Mr. Lorman having remained at home, 
and the children being under his guardianship, Ruth 
and her uncle willingly accepted the invitation, taking 
care to send word to her father by the servant who 
had attended church of the fact. 

Mr. Bennington had a daughter — a very interest- 
ing and agreeable young lady — named Catharine, 
about Ruth's own age, and a son, some years older, 
who was reading law in the town. He was a supe- 
rior young man — had received a college education — 
spent a winter in Washington with his father — had 
visited Jhe principal eastern cities, as well as those 
of the west — was familiar with their fashionable 
society, and with that which congregates from all 
parts of the United States at the principal watering 
places. He was in bearing and in character a gen- 
tleman — though a little wild, and fond of practical 
jokes — and he was, withal, very handsome, and pos- 
sessed of fine talents. The Benningtons knew how 
to appreciate the Lormans, and an intimacy soon 
grew up between them. 

At the table of Mr. Bennington, also a guest, was 
a Miss Elizabeth Judson — a prinky lady, of a cer- 
tain age, whose brother kept a hardware store in 
Perryville. He was an uncouth and vulgar, but a 
worthy man — who had emigrated some five or six 
years previous to the date of our narrative to Perry- 
ville — and, on establishing himself in business, had 
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seat on for his sister — who had arrived a few days 
only before the Lormans. Miss Elizabeth assum^ 
to be the pink of propriety and glass of fashion* 
though she possessed more of the characteristics of 
her brother than she was aware of. She had come 
to Perry ville with very high notions of herself, and 
as lowly ones of the good people among whom she 
expeoled to tarry* She had looked upon the west 
as quite a wilderness, where bears roamed in such 
close proximity to man that the latter had imper- 
ceptibly, from association, caught much of the ways 
of the former. The vividness of these impressions 
were somewhat giving way before the facts — ^which 
were so startling as to strike even the self-shrouded 
vision of Miss Elizabeth. But while she was com- 
pelled to place the good people of Perryville much 
higher in her opinion than she expected, she was not 
disposed to abate one jot or tittle of her self-estimation 
— particularly upon the score of her personal attrac- 
tions. These attractions consisted of a thin form- 
very much padded to give it the proportions deemed 
prc^r — and arrayed in the most glaring colours — 
features, that never were handsome, and which were 
now sharp and somewhat shrivelled — and there was 
a pugnacious upturning of the nose, wearing often 
the expression of one whose olfactories had encoun- 
tered a disagreeable odour, and were indignant there- 
at; yet the lady prided herself upon her courtesy, 
and the Uand, honied way in which she said things. 
As Ruth, with the Benningtons, was leaving 
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church, she could not but inquire of the younger 
Bennington, whose name was William, who that 
person was — indicating a strange looking personage 
who sat directly beforfe her in church, and annoyed 
her excessively by turning round and facing her 
with a steady stare nearly all the time of service. 

" That," replied William Bennington, with a merry 
laugh, **is Doctor Julius Cake, of *our town.' I 
observed him staring at you in church. You have 
made the doctor's heart ere this a perfect bee-hive — 
perforated it in innumerable places — and, as soon as 
he gets acquainted with you — an honour I have 
already refused to bestow upon him, out of sheer 
envy — he wall have many honied words for you. 
If you are desirous to hear them I will invite him to 
dine with us." 

" No, brother, no, you shall not," said Miss Ben- 
nington — " he will bqre us to death. Miss Lorman, 
you will have the honour of his acquaintance soon 
enough, I assure you. You will have him a fixture 
at your house unless you get rid of him as I did. 
Though I have a great mind to ask him, and see if 
we can't get up a flirtation between him and Miss 
Judson — hey, brother?" 

'* Would you not rather hear our preacher — ^such 
a distinguished man — converse," said Ruth to Miss 
Bennington, " than witness the flirtation." 

" Indeed, you are right, Miss Lorman !" exclaimed 
William Bennington. " So, sister, do not let us have 
the doctor, unless you mean to appropriate him en-^ 
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tirely to yourself— or so arrange, it that you intrd- 
duce him to Miss Judson, and get her to make the 
appropriation." 

Meanwhile Dr. Julius Cake, the subject of this 
conversation, wended his way on the opposite side 
of the street, some twelve or fifteen feet before our 
party ; and, as he turned to cross the street to go to 
his office, which lay in that direction, Ruth had, or 
could have had, a full view of him. 

Dr. Julius Cake was a tall and very slim man, with 
a saffron comple^aon, like that of a patient far gone 
in an ague and fever. He wore a rusty black coat 
that hung very loose upon him, the skirt of which, 
nevertheless, spread out below like the tail of a 
turkey-gobbler in full strut. The doctor held him- 
self very erect, and he seemed perpetually striving 
to curb the natural bustle of his temperament into 
professional solemnity. On Sundays, therefore, on 
this occasion, the doctor's innermost garment dis- 
played a depth of collar that came close up under 
his ears, and evidently threatened to lift him by 
those members from the ground, or compel his 
head to dispense with them, while the frill stuck out 
like the sign of the great saw at Mr. Judson^s hard- 
ware store. This was the more remarkable, as, 
often on the succeeding days, until the sabbath came 
again, the innermost garment gave no signs of exis- 
tence whatever, as no collar appeared above his 
stock, and his moleskin vest, garnished with glaring 
buttons^ was buttoned tight up to the neck. He 
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wore his inexpressibles very wide, so as to hide, not 
only the smallness of his supporters, but their pro- 
pensity to form a bow. His inexpressibles were 
strapped down, so as somewhat to diminish in ap- 
pearance, the size of feet, which the boys of Perry- 
viHe were in the habit of remarking were the largest 
ant-killers they had ever seen. 

His face was long and narrow, with a very so- 
lemn expression. He always looked as if he were 
going to the funeral of a patient. His nose was a 
pug one, and protruded over a very large mouth, 
like a promontory over a chasm. 

The doctor was a great believer in phrenology ; 
and in reference to his eye — ^he had a pop eye—it 
was his custom to remark that the organ of lan- 
guage was powerfully developed in his cranium. 
For phrenological reasons — to prove at once his ca- 
pacity and the science — he wore his hair very short, 
but cultivated the growth of an enormous pair of 
whiskers, which made it appear, particularly when 
you saw his profile, as if the hair bad all left his 
head for his cheek. He carried an irory-headed 
. cane, which, in conversation, he grasped by the mid- 
dle, in his right hand, and he gesticulated with it by 
placing it with great formality m the palm of his 
left one. To see him when conversing in this way, 
it was hard to rertiove the impression that he was 
not enacting the caricature of his profession in some 
popular farce. • Yet the doctor was as serious as a 
death's head. 
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Ruth spent a very pleasant afternoon at Mr. Ben- 
nington's ; and as it grew towards evening, William 
* and his sister escorted her home, with the intention 
of taking tea with her. Just as the sun was de- 
scending behind the huge trees that skirted the river, 
while they were all sitting in front of the door en- 
joying the prospect which we have described, Billy 
went up to his sister, and presenting a letter to her, 
said : 

" Here, sister Ruth ; I was playing by the bars, 
and a black man gave me this to give to you." 

" To give to me," said Ruth, looking at the super- 
scription, where her name, " Miss I^rman," appear- 
ed in a full round hand, and smiling as she observed 
the seal, which was nearly of the size of a quarter 
of a dollar, with an arrow-pierced heart most deeply 
impressed upon it. " Who can it be from ? There 
must be a mistake." 

" No," said Billy, " he said it was for Miss Lor- 
man; and I told him that Vas my sister; and he 
told me I must give it right into your hands." 

" There then can be no doubt for whom it was 
intended, Miss Lorman," said William Bennington. 
-" Billy is a good Mercury, if the blacky was not" 

" Do open it," said Miss Bennington, whose eye 
had caught the seal ; '< it looks as if a host of little 
loves would fly out," 

Ruth opened what proved to be an envelope, and 
beheld an epistle apparently in a .schoolboy's hand, 
written with a great attempt at display, there being 
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tremendous gjrrations, to the g's and 1% and flou- 
rishes to the capital letters, that appeared to tak& 
ever)rthing ad captandnm. We give it verbatim, as 
it was written; what the writer underscored, we 
give in Italics. We suspect the letter is an effusion 
of original genius, assisted in its outpourings by the 
" Complete Letter-Writer." 

" Adorable and dear Miss, 

** I sincerely hope that the justness of my inten- 
tions will plead my excuse for the freedom of this 
letter, when I assure you that the irresistible im- 
pulse of love alone induces me thus to address you. 
Madam, I say, from the first time I had the plea- 
sure of beholding your adorable countenance I have 
never ceased to love you with the most ardent Sifkc' 
tion. It has created aflame in my bosom that I am 
confident will never be extinct unless estrayed by 
your disdain. From the. amiability of your counte- 
nance and the sensibility it indicates, I have no 
doubt, I say, but your mind is susceptible of impres' 
sum^ and will not deny encouragement where ho- 
nour alone is found to prompt the action. Happi- 
ness alone is the object of my suit, and I trust that 
that happiness^ which is in your power alone to be- 
stow, will not be denied. I doubt not from external 
appearances, that you would be a treasure to any 
man, and believing you such, I beg to offer you my 
handy my hearty my a% which, if you think worthy 
of acceptance, my constant study and the height of 
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my ambition will be to make you bappy. If, I say, 
you think I hare violated gentility in thus addressing 
you, I ask your forgiveness, as you are a stranger 
to me, and a gentleman — one who calls himself a 
gentleman, I should say — who I wanted to intro- 
duce me to you said he wouldn't I suspect he had 
some intention himself, and therefore a good reason 
why he wouldn't ; and as 1 had no other way of in- 
troduction to you by any other means, I wrote this 
letter. I say, in order to give you an idea of the per- 
son who addresses you, I must inform you that I 
am the person who walked on the other side of 
the street from you on this very morning; and I 
am the person who sat before you in church and 
looked round at you, and could not take my admir- 
ing gaze off of you; also, I am the person, who, 
when the church let out, and I had walked on the 
other side of the street above you, crossed over, as 
you walked to Miss Bennington's. I was then going 
to my oiBce ; for, adorable creature, I am a practi- 
tioner of physic. By answering this letter you will 
greatly oblige, and at all. times command, 

^ Madam, 

** Yours, affectionately, 

" Julius Cake, M, D. 
"P.S. Adorable Madam,— 

"I want to know you soon, for how 
QO 1 know but what you may be taken sick in this 
land of strangers. O! how I would watch over you, 
I say, free of all charge, and feel myself a thousand 
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times compensated in being beside you. My ojffice 
is just round the corner, where I past you, where your 
answer would be thankfully received, or should it 
meet your approbation to address me through the 
Ik)st office within four days, it will also meet with 
immediiate attention — Adieu. 

" To conclude, I beg to refer you to the 1st chapter 
of the 2d Epistle of John, 12th verse. J. C." 

" Some one is making a jest of Dr. Cake, the gen- 
tleman you pointed out to me this morning," said Ruth, 
handing the letter to Miss Bennington. " They must 
have observed him staring at us,'' and she could not 
refrain from laughing. 

Miss Bennington glanced at the letter, caught an 
idea of its contents, and burst into a merry laugh. 
"It's true — true, and in right down earnest," she 
exclaimed. " I had the honour of receiving just such 
an epistle from the doctor. I was very much pro- 
voked at first, and had made up my mind to request 
the pleasure of his absence the, first time he came 
to our house afterwards; but you know. Miss Lor- 
man, my father is a * public character,' and the doctor 
is one of his constituents, so I laughed at it ; and I 
am very glad I did ; it was the best thing I could 
have done. He's cracked, surely cracked." 

Here William Bennington took the letter from his 
sister, and, as .Ruth expressed no disapprobation, he 
read it with an irresistibly ludicrous manner. It was 
amusing to see Billy, who, with a broad grin on his 
countenance, stood looking up in the face of the 
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readef, twisting his own features in unconscious imi- 
tation. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! excellent well," exclaimed William 
Bennington, bursting into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. 

** Perdition catch mj soul, but I do love tJiee." 

" Miss Lorman, have you a Bible ? Do let us see 
what the first chapter of the second Epistle of John, 
tweMith verse says ! by that text there hangs a tale, 
no doubt" 

Ruth rose to get it. 

** Tell me. Miss Lorman, where it is — I should go." 

" Thank you, sir," replied Ruth, " I will get it,^ 
and in a moment she brought it Mr. Bennington 
took it and found the passage, when, with nasal 
twang, he read as follows: 

" Having many things to write unto you, I would 
not unite with pen and ink ; but I trust to come unto 
you, and speak face to face, that our joy may be 
full" 

"Hurrah for tlie Doctor !" exclaimed Mr. Bennii^- 
ton, in unrestrained jocularity. " Dpctor J ulius Cake, 
he should have been christened after the Doctor in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, and then his title 
would be so euphonious — Dr. Caius Cake. A rose. 
Miss Lorman, a rose, as the sweet Juliet said, by any 
other name ; and why not a doctor ? * I do remember 
an apothecary,' ha, ha ! I am the mortal he that 
* wouldn't introduce the Doctor.' Miss Lorman, be 
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merciful in your displeasure, as you love mercy. 
Well, I will say this much for the doctor, Jhat this 
is as appropriate a text as was ever quoted." 

" What shall I say to him T asked Ruth, " Mr. 
Bennington, Miss Bennington, tell me." 

*^ The Doctor is quite an inoffensive fellow, I as- 
sure you, Miss Lorman," replied William Benning- 
ton, <' he has the best intentions, had he not, as I am 
the gentleman who ' wouldn't,' there would be cause 
- of fear. If you will give me the letter, I will return 
it to the Doctor, and say to him, < that you cannot but 
feel complimented at the offer he has made you, but 
that your heart is already lost — that you are en- 
gaged.' " 

'^ Do so," said Ruth, ^ if you please," and Mr. Ben- 
nington retained the letter. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Dr. Cake's epistle afforded amusement to the little 
party at Mr. Lorman's for the rest of the evening. 
William Bennington was determined the sport should 
not stop there ; accordingly on his return home, he 
enclosed the letter — which bore Ruth's name only on 
the cover — in another envelope, and directed it to 
Miss Judson — for, after a careful perusal, he saw that 
without any alteration, Miss Judson might take 
it to herself. Being aware that she was unac- 
quainted with the Doctor, and was of a character 
easily to imagine, that " admiring gazes" were fixed 
on her at church, and gentlemen would cross the 
street, the nearer to behold her; he knew whether 
she had observed any one admiring her or not, 
or passing her with smitten heart, that on the re- 
ception of the letter, she would easily fancy, and 
naturally, it had pccurred. There was a lazy loafer 
of a free negro in Perryville, called Sam, who 
played the fiddle at parties, and did odd-and-end 
jobs about, by which he lived. William instantly 
concluded to enjoin secrecy on him, enforce it with 
a consideration, and make him the bearer of the let- 
ter to Miss Judson. Luckily, as he entered the town 
in the morning, he met Sam, who was shuffling along 
at a lazy pace, with odd slipshod shoes on his feet, 
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and carrying a little basket containing blacking and 
shoe brushes — for among Sam's other vocations, he 
had taken to that of an itinerant boot-blacL 

"Sam, which way this morning ?** said William 
Bennington, addressing him; "take care, or you'll 
leave your shoes behind you." 

" I'm gwine. Master William," replied Sam, touch- 
ing his .hat, and thrusting his feet further into his^ 
shoes, " to clean Dr. Cake's boots." 

" The Doctor is getting to be quite a dandy lately, 
Sam !" 

" Yes, sir !" said Sam with a knowing leer, " good 
reason for it may be, Master William." 

" Sam, you black rascal, tell mfe — did you take — 
here" — putting a bit of silver in Sam*s hand — ^" did 
you take a letter for Doctor Cake on Sunday, to Mr. 
Lorman's — the family who have lately come heref" 

" Master William — but you mus'n't tell the Doctor 
though — he'll be for flaking me, and stop his shoe- 
blacking." 

" No, I won't tell the Doctor, don't you fear — and 
if you k)se any thing by it, I'll make it up ; when did 
he write the letter ?" 

" After church time, in the afternoon, sir — ^be was 
a mighty time at it, and he tared a good many of 
'em up afore he could get it right — he kept me there 
all the while, and I ha'n't seed the colour of his mo- 
ney for my trouble yet neither ! that's sep'rate thing 
from boot blacking, and sweeping he office— ^t'n't it 
B0w» Master William V 
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^' I should think so ! Sam, yoQ have seen the co« 
lour of my money already, and you shall see more 
of it I want you to carry a letter for me, and--—** 

** What, Master William, he, he, he ! to the same 
place, sir ?" 

" Hide your ivory and hear me, you black rascal," 
exclaimed William, unable to suppress a smile at the 
cunning laugh of Sam ; '' no, not to the same place 
*-you must take it to Mr. Jodson's — do you know 
Mr.' Judson and his sister 7" 

" Yes, sir !" exclaimed Sam, evidently surprised 
at what he supposed to be the purpose of his errand 
there. 

"Now, pay attention to what I say, Sam. You 
must take this letter there — don't take it into the 
store, but take it to the door beside the store, that 
lets into the part'of the house where the family live 
— rap at that door, and give it to whoever comes. 
Don't you stay about there after you give it— come 
away — and mark now, do not on any account tell 
who sent you." 

"But s'pose they say I must tell," said Sam, 
wiping his thumb and finger, preparatory to taking 
the letter. 

" Say a gentleman, whose name you don't know, 
but that you believe he is a doctor." 

" A doctor— this here letter does look like the Doc- 
tor's any how," said Sam, turning it over and casting 
a curious glance on it 

*^lt does, hey? mind Sam-^oti't mention my 
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name — be off with it now— ^and if you want to s6e 
the colour of my money, let me see you at Mr. Bow- 
ers' book store, as soon as yoo have delivered it." 

Sam proceeded with a quickening step towards 
Miss Judson's, whose residence lay in the direction he 
was walking when William stopped him, and at no 
great distance beyond Dr^ Cake's office. The Doc- 
tor happ^ied to be standing in his door, and seeing 
Sam advancing towajrds him with a letter in bis 
hand, he took it for granted ihat it was for himself, 
in answer to his of SundaV. 

^, Ha I Sam, Samuel, I say, step quick ; th& pre- 
scription is taken, hey? I say, Sam — and the medi- 
cine has operated ! The sweet creature is certainly 
quick on the trigger T 

But Sam drew back, and told him the letter was 
not for him. 

" Hey ! 1 say, Samuel, did you not deliver my 
letter?" 

The Doctor generally, had a very precise manner 
of conversation. 

" Yes, Doctor, I give it, and a mighty long scram- 
ble I had onH — ^to my hidear it's rising a mile." 

** I say, Samuel, did you give it to the lady her- 
self? Samuel, I liope^ — speak out, did you — I hope 
you did not boot black it as you have that — I say, 
did you ?" said the Doctor wiifa anxiety, looking at 
the letter which Sam held, and which plainly bore 
his post mark; 

^' No, sir," ejaculated Sam, looking at the soiled 
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leHer, and making matters worse by wiping it on 
hn cuff, ** coDsarn it I I washed my hands then, and 
canied t'other in a piece of paper, till I seed the 
Uttle boy." 

" I say, Samuel, did you not give it to the lady 
herself?" 

" N-no, sir, bat I give it. to tte little boy, and I 
stood at the bars and seed him give it to the lady. 
And you may ask Master Bennington and MissBen^ 
nington, they were a-aitting with her — and they all 
read it and liked it, I tell ye, Doctor, for they did 
laugh — he, he, he ! — mightily !" 

As Sam spoke he hurried on. The Doctor, after 
a moment of speechl^s wonderment and chagrin, 
recovered himself, and, burning to know more about 
it, called after Sam lustily, but that worthy pretend- 
ing to be out of hearing, hastened on. The Doctor 
seized his hat and cane, and making after, soon over- 
took him. 

** Why, I say — why did you not stop when I call- 
ed you, Samuel ?" exclaimed the Doctor, as he drew 
near Sam, and in so angry a tone, that fearing some- 
thing might happen between the Doctor^s cane and 
his head, Sam stopped, for he had never heard the 
Doctor's voice sound so belligerant before. " Why 
did you not stop — I say^ Sam— when I called yoii ?" 

**Did you call me, sir?" said Sam, with a look of 
inquiry ; "I'm hard of hearing, you knows, Doctor, 
and I'm in a torn down hurry; if you he's a-gwine 
this way I'M teH yoii — 'cau»e f must be gwiiie." 
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The Doctor, putting animated interro^tions, walk* 
ed a step or two before Sam, until they arrived im- 
mediately opposite to Mr. Jadson's, but without ex^ 
tracting from him anything more than he had already 
heard, saving that they not only laughed mightily, 
but that they "kept a-laughing." 

" Damnation !*' muttered the Doctor, " you are a- 
going to make another danmed Tom-feol of yourself 
with that letter." 

" No, sir, the gentleman what sent this, paid me 
before I started.*' 

" That was right — ^I say, Samuel, that was right 
— ^the pills I gave you last week for your griping, 
Samuel, will pay for all errands of that kind in my' 
behalf. Who's that letter for ?" 

" It's to go to Mr. Judson's, Doctor," replied Sam, 
evasively. 

" Well, there's Mr. Judson's, I say, Samuel," 
quoth the Doctor, pointing emphatically at Mr. Jud- 
son's house with his cane. " Why do you stand 
gaping here, Samuel — ^why not go about yom* 
business ?" 

" It would ha' been done if you hadn't a-kept me," 
muttered Sam, as he stumbled across the street 

The doctor stood in a brown study, gazing uncon* 
sciously at Mr. Judson's house, and not until he was 
aroused from his reverie by Sam's rap at the front 
door, did he retrace his steps to his office. 

Miss Elizabeth Judson happened to be seated at 
her front window over her lH*othw's store — ^for the 
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lower rpom of his dwelling-house was thus occupied 
— and from the sewing, which she would have allied 
claimed her whole attentioD» she. not unfrequently 
cast her eyes into the street. On beholding the 
Doctor, for she knew him by sight, though she had 
never been introduced to him, and Saat in earnest 
confabulation, she very naturally remarked them. 
And when Sam with a letter in his hand, stopped op- 
posite, with the Doctor, and the latter pointed to her 
bouse, mnd she heard the rap of Sam, she called to 
a little black boy who she said was her foot-boy, 
and who was master of all work, and nanried Wash- 
ington. Washington's name she never abbreviated, 
and when she heard it done by the boys or her bro- 
tber^ it gave her almost as much pain as when her 
brother, from an oklen habit of which she was en- 
deavouring to break him, called her "Lizzy." On 
this occasion she particularly ebngated the name. 

" Wash-ing-ton, run down stairs and go to the 
front door; did you not Jiear the rap." 

** In a minute, Missus." 

"Never mind slipping on your livery-jacket, 
Wfitshington, run." To herself she said-— "It's a 
letter for poe from Dr. Cake — what can it be about? 
— ^I do not know him to speak, but I have often 
caught his eye." 

Here Washington, a knotty-headed " foot-boy," 
in an under-garment the condition of which, for 
the boftour of foot-boys, required the aid of the 
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livery-jacket, entered the rooni' and presented the 
Doctor's letter to his mistress. 

Miss Elizabeth Judson read and re-read the letter — 
examined the superscription again and again, arose 
and looked in the glass, and then called ^ash-ing- 
ton, and interrogated him over and over again as to 
what the bearer had said. 

" Nothing," Washington reiterated, " but he telled 
me to give it to you, ma'am." 

" The dirty fellow, he might have washed his 
hand doing such an errand, I thinL" 

At this remark of his mistress, Washington cast 
suspicious glances at his own hands and slid them 
down his sides. 

Miss Judson was certainly delighted — she wished 
the letter had come from a handsomer man — but 
she was delighted nevertheless, for she had arrived at 
that age when, if such epistles come at all to a por- 
tionless lady, they come like " angel's visits." She 
being a new comer in the town, knew nothing of Dr. 
Cake, but that he was a doctor, and that title, she felt, 
must belong to a respectable man — quite a respecta- 
ble man — and that any peculiarities in his dress 
might arise from the hurry of professional business, 
or the eccentricity of genius — thus thought Miss 
Judson, at least after the receipt of the letter. Pre- 
vious to this, when the Doctor had been pointed out 
to her — it was on Sunday, and, strange to say, the 
Doctor was at that moment with his head turned 
from Miss Judson, gazing at Ruth — she looked as if 
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he had administered to her one of his vilest drugs. 
Now, in reflecting upon the Doctor, she said unto 
herself—" Ay, yes, when I saw him on last Sabbath, 
with his he.ad turned, it was his hiodesty — yes, as 
soon as he saw my head turned towards him, bis 
modesty arose. That is always the way, they say, 
with a true passion. I declare he is very respectful 
— ^very indeed. He saw me at the window, and 
how intently he looked, but the moment he caught 
my eye he turned away. Only think, only here a 
few days, and this to happen ! I shall write home to- 
morrow. I wish the people wouldn't keep coming 
m the store, so I shan't have a chance to talk to 
brother about Doctor Cake till dinner-time. I won- 
*der if I had better send for him? — ^Wash — no, I 
shall get nothing out of him if I do. He wants me 
to stay and keep house for hhn. I'll let him see that 
I have chances, anyhow, so that he may set a right 
value on my kindness." Here Miss Judson arose 
and descended the stairs to see if her brother was 
unengaged; he was busy with a customer. She 
ascended again, took a pen and ink, and thought she 
would indite a note requesting to see the Doctor on 
the tender subject — ^then she thought she had better 
send a verbal message by Washington, but at last 
she concluded to wait and consult her brother, but 
she got completely intp the fidgets before dinner- 
time. 
Dinner was on the table, her brother had been 
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twice sent for^ before he came. He ei^red in a 
hurry, saying : 

•« Lizzy, fine dajr's business this — I have had the 
store full of customers all day." 

*• Brother," said Miss Elizabeth, bridling, " I re- 
joice to know you are doing so well, it gives noe great 
pleasure — but, brother, you convey your good news 
in a way to give me pain" — 

" Pain I why what's the matter, Lizzy," ejaculated 
Mr. Judson, scarcely able to articulate, his mouth was 
so full. 

" There it is again, brother, I have repeatedly re- 
quested that you would not call me out of my n^me 
— my given name is Elizabeth." 

" Pooh, pooh, nonsense !" exclaimed Mr. Judson, 
as he transferred a goodly portion of roast beef from 
the dish to his plale — '^ I remember the time when 
you hated to be called Elizabeth, you thought it was 
too formal." 

" That was when I was a child, brother — I now 
request you would call me by my given name — Lis- 
zy sounds vulgar." 

" Well, well, Liz — Elizabeth I will call you — why 
don't you eat?" 

Mits Elizabeth Judson heaved a sentimental sigh — 

" Brother, do yoa know Doctor Cake ?" 

" Know Doctor CakeT— why don't you eat your 
dinner-r-to be sure 1 know Doctor Cake — why what 
the devil have yoli got to do with Doctor Cake, Liz 
—Elizabeth ?" 
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"What kind of a gentleman is he, brother f pur- 
sued Miss Elizabeth. 

" Grentleman ! he's a doctor here, and was afore I 
came to Perryville. He don't seem to have made 
much money — Doctor Wickelmous tends on me — I 
never was sick but once, and that was the summer 
after I came here — I was down, as I wrote you, 
with the bilious fever — ^Doctor Wickelmous boarded, 
in the same house with me. I called him in — he got 
me through nicely, but he worked me with his medi- 
cine powerfully — my ribs were as plain to see, as a 
gridiron's — What's the matter, are you ailing that 
you don't eat — do you want a doctor ?" 

•* May be a Doctor wants me, brother,** said Miss 
Elizabeth, with a simper and an effort after the girl- 
ish manner of other days. Mr. Emanuel Judson 
laid down his knife and fork, and laughed heartily. 

" Wants you ! what, Lizzy, for a subject, a skele- 
ton?" 

" Brother," exclaimed Miss Elizabeth, rising from 
her chair in all the might of her dignity, ** such Ian* 
guage is unbecoming any man to a woman, any 
gentleman to a lady — let alone these ties of blood 
between us — let alone our blood relationship, I say." 

" I mean no harm, Elizabeth — why what the deuce 
has got into you — what has happened ! Damn Doc- 
tor Cake and his skeleton for a pair of jackanapes 
if you choose — What's the matter? sit down, sit 
down." 

Miss Elizabeth, after some hesitancy, took her seat, 
and then putting on her most maidenly and modest 
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look, she narrated to her brother the whole affair of 
the letter, and ended by placing it in his hand, order- 
ing Washington at the same time to hand her the 
Bible, in which, with an immense dog-ear, she hswl 
marked the text referred to by the Doctor. 

Mr. Judson read the letter with great attention, 
every now and then making an exclamation at the 
complimentary passages. When he had concluded, 
he held it between his finger and thumb for a mo- 
ment, as if he wished to comprehend the whole of it 
at once, without any obstruction, then handing it to 
his sister, he asked : — 

" What are you a-going to do with this ?** 

" Why, brother, this is a matter of importance, 
what do you advise me, brother?" 

" A matter of importance I pooh — Lizzy just give 
the letter to Wash and let him take it to die Doctor, 
and so end this foolery !" 

" Foolery ! how you talk, brother — because you 
hare never felt the power of our sex, you think no 
one else can feel. Doctor Cake's feelings are evi- 
dently interested, and I do not want to wound 
them." 

''Interested! wound them! ha, ha, ha! Lizzy, 
don't be upish now — ha, ha ! I can't help it" 

" Brother, I have feelings at least, I hope you will 
admit" — saying which, Miss Elizabeth Judson, be- 
tween anger and mortification, began to sob. 

Her brother, though a rough, was not an unfeel- 
ing man. He subdued therefore with a strong ef- 
fort, his almost unresistible propensity to laugh, and 
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in the most coaxing tone he could assume, soothed 
his sister. She had only been with him for a short 
time — he was a bachelor, and having no one else to 
be interested in, he was attached to her ; he there- 
fore shrunk from giving* her pain. 

"Come, don't be upish, Lizzy — hang it — ^Eliza- 
beth I mean — do just as you think best — have the 
Doctor if you choose." 

" I have not said I would have him," replied Miss 
Elizabeth, drying her eyes,. and a little nettled with 
her brother for his indifference to her marriage; 
** but I wish to do, in all events, what's genteel, lady- 
like, and proper." 

" Well, you know, Elizabeth, I have no preten- 
sions to know what is lady-like and proper — I am 
not in that line." 

" Well, brother, my mind is made up ; I don't wish 
to write to Doctor Cake — ^I wouldn't know how to 
say it You know him — suppose you just ask him 
to step round here this afternoon, you can then intro- 
duce him to me, and leave us together. I can then, 
at least, thank him for the honour he has done me — 
while I let him know, that I should be happy to see 
him as — a friend. And, you know, brother, as things 
may turn up, I can afterwards make up my mind." 

"Well, sister, as you choose, as you choose — I 
will ask him round here, this afternoon." 

Mr* Judson here arose from the table and entered 
the store, while Miss Elizabeth repaired to her toilet, 
to put on all her charms, saying to Washington as 
she went : 
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** Wash-ing-ton, take the tin basin into the back 
yard, and get the towel, which you will find annong 
the dirty clothes, and give yourself a good "washing ; 
then brush your livery jacket nicely, and come to 
me — do it instantly. Wa^h-ing-ton, I shall want 
you." 

While Miss Judson was at the toilet, she called 
Washington several times, and ordered him to go 
and see if her brother was in the store. He returned 
with: "yes, ma'am, n^ster's there." Miss Judson 
thought, he never would go to give the invitation. 
After she had arranged her toilet with all possible 
care — displaying old-fashioned gold— or apparent 
gold beads — ** all is not gold," &c.^ — close round her 
neck — and an enormous pair of modern earrings, with 
a cameo breast-pin, she with a stately step, in which 
she tried to coax a little timidity, entered her par- 
lour, and called on Washington again to see if his 
master was in the store. Washington obeyed the 
order, returned^ and said : 

" Master's just this npiinute gone out, ma'am — ^I 
seed his coat-tail as he was gwine." 

" Going, why don't you say, Washington t I de- 
clare, you associate so much with these bad boys in 
the street, that it not only spoils your clothes, but 
your pronunciation. I wonder (to herself) if I should 
remain in my room and not enter the parlour until 
Doctor Cake has been brought in by my brother; 
or had I best be here to receive him 1 he is, I have 
no doubt, very diffident I think I will remain. 
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Cake certainly is not a pretty name, but Julius cer- 
tainly is." 

Meanwhile, Mr. Judson, anxious to get back to 
his store, with his mind intent on business, for his 
fall customers were now coming in, it being that 
season, hurried round to Dr. Cake's, and entering 
that worthy's office, found him sitting there. 

The Doctor arose with professional courtesy and 
gravity, and offered Mr. Judson a seat 

"Thank you. Doctor, I am much obliged to 
you ; I must not tarry. Doctor," — here Mr. Judson 
cleared his throat — ** Doctor, I wish you would call 
round and see my sister — she is — ^" — here Mr. Judson, 
in glancing into the street, beheld one of his largest 
country dealers, who, he had heard, had been in 
town several days, and he had wondered, why he 
had not called at his store — the fear arising in his 
mind that he might be accommodated elsewhere, as 
a rival in trade had lately opened a hardware esta- 
blishment. As soon, therefore, as Mr. Judson espied 
him, he called out — ^^ Ah ! my old friend, Mr. Blow- 
glass, how do you do? how is your family f" and he 
hastened out to meet Mr. Blowglass, shake him by 
the hand, and abduct him to his store. As he went, 
he said hastily to Doctor Cake — 

" Doctor, don't forget to call round as soon as 
you can. My sister wants to see you." 

"Certainly, sir — I say, certainly, Mr. Judson, I 
shall wait on Miss Judson immediately. Are the 
symptoms — I say, lire the symptoms dangerous, Mr. 
Judson?" But Mr. Judson was out of hearing 
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-across the street, shaking hands with his frieipd, 
Mr. Blowglass. 

" Ah !" exclaimed Doctor Cake in self-congratu- 
lation — " A patient — I say — a patient — I get aloi^ 
with the women, wonderfally." Looking at himself 
in a bit of broken glass, that he had fixed against the 
wall, the Doctor continued — ** I say. Doctor Julius 
Cake, yaa are not handsome; but you are cer- 
tainly genteel. Doctor — ^Judson, Mister Judson, em- 
ploys Wickelmous, the quacking fe}low — but Miss 
Judson employs Doctor Cake! I opine from this 
day and date, FU have the two of them. Something 
bilious, I expect ; though that old maid Judson looks 
knotty — she'll last, I say — but she must be accli- 
mated." With such thoughts, the Doctor proceeded 
forthwith to Mr. Judson's. Washington answered to 
the rap, and ushered him into Miss Judson's parlour, 
where he found the lady on the sofa, with her head 
in pensive attitude on her -hand, that was supported 
by the arm of the sofa. The lady half rose, as the 
doctor stored, and said, in a soft low voice, with 
gl£^!ice somewhat downcast : 

" Doctor Cake, I believe ?** 

" My name, ma'am. I believe, I have the boiiour 
of addressing Miss Elizabeth Judson ?" Miss Ju^ 
son bowed, and played with the tassel of her cape; 
while the doctor, placmg his hat and cane on the 
chair, with tiptoe step advanced. She requested 
him to be seated. He placed himself on the sofa 
beside her, and gently took her hand. The lady 
bowed her head, and said: 
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** Doctor, I have,** she was about to add, **receiTed 
your letter," but the Doctor interrupted her with— 

" A fever, I perceive, Miss Judson ! — ^please to put 
out your tongue." 

*\Sk !" exclaimed the lady, starting. 

" Yes, Miss Judson — I say a fever I Your sys- 
tem is in a state of excitement; purgatives and blood- 
letting may be necessary : but, I say, madam — Miss 
Judson, don't be alarmed." So speaking, the doctor 
pressed his finger upon her pulse, and drew his watch 
from his fob. 

" Alarmed ! Dr. Cake — I do not understand 1 Did 
you see my brother ?" 

" I say surely, ma'am — Miss Judson. I had not 
time particularly — I say — to inquire of him into your 
symptoms, but I know, from your delicate frame — 
I say — Miss Judson, and your habits, that your dis- 
ease would be of the bilious character." 

The lady looked bewildered for a moment, and 
then exclaimed, <* This is a mistake, rir; I am not 
sick ! I ! — my habits !" 

The doctor instantly concluded that Miss Judson 
was flighty, and that her brother, without informing 
her — as, like many patients, sl^ might refuse to have 
a doctor — had sent him : he therefore said — 

" I say, Miss Judson, your brother did not deem 
you at all ill — merely — I say — a little indisposed ; 
but. Miss, a lancet in time is like a stitch in time. 
This sofa is not a good place for the operation : had 
you not better — ^I say — Miss — ^had you not better let 
me attend you to your chamber?" 
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" To my chamber I" exclaimed Miss Judson, start- 
ing up in amazement and indignation — ^* you vile, 
abandoned man, you !" 

" She's as crazy as a bed-bug — mad, as a March 
hare" — thought the Doctor. «* I sha'n't be able to ma- 
nage her. Boy (aside to Washington, who stood 
looking on with his eyes like saucers) go down 
and ask your mastef to step here." 

" What ! dare you send my boy away, you vile 
villain !" exclaimed Miss Judson, who had not over- 
heard exactly what he said, but who concluded, 
from Washington's attempting to obey the order, that 
the doctor had told him to leave the room. " Wash, 
stay where you are, sir. If you dare to budge FU 
skin you — that I will. There, sir" — and suiting the 
action to the word — she snatched the Doctor's letter 
from her bosom — " there, sir, take your vile letter, 
you most infamous person!" So saying, with the 
eye of a fury. Miss Judson flung past the amazed 
doctor, and slammed the door after her with a bang 
like a musket 

The doctor snatched up the letter-r-looked at the 
superscription— "Miss Elizabeth Judson" — hesitated 
a momeilt — "She is certainly cracked," thought he — 
opened it — and beheld his epistle to Miss Lorman ! 
He stood a moment in perplexed and awful cogita- 
tion ; then, grasping his cane firmly, he darted out 
of the room, with fell purposes on Sam; but, as 
he reached the turn of the step, he stopped — thinking 
it best to see Miss Judson and make an explanation, 
before she should circulate her present impressions 
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through the towD, which hq feared would be greatly 
to his injury. He heard a door open, and, on look- 
ing up, he beheld the lady. 

"Miss Judson — madam-^I say — I implore you 
to listen to me for one moment This letter was 
not intended for you"— and he stepped towards her. 

" Not intended for me ! you vile, beastly falsifier !" 
exclaimed the lady, shutting the door to within a 
few inches, and screaming through the aperture — 
" didn't I see you direct your black boot-black to 
my very door — yes, didn't I see you myself!" With 
this Miss Judson shut the door, and the doctor heard 
her lock and bolt it. He hurried out into the street 
in search of Sam. 

William Bennington, who had been duly informed 
by Sam of the delivery of the letter, had been pry- 
ing about the doctor's office thereafter — expecting a 
denouement — and had seen Mr. Judson enter, and 
the Doctor leave in a hurry, in the direction of Mr. 
Judson's. He therefore followed him — and, from a 
store opposite, watched his smiling ingress and his 
wrathful egress. Stepping out, he joined him with 
the salutation — 

"Doctor, good evening! — how does the world 
treat you. Doctor ?" 

The Doctor started, as a nervous patient would 
under his lancet 

" Sir — I say — Mr. Bennington — you were, I am 
informed by that infernal black rascal, Sam — I'll 
Sam him" — clenching his cane closely — " you were 
the last Sabbath at Mr.—" 
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" Ah 1 Doctor," interrupted William, " I have been 
in search of you. Yes, as you say, I was the last 
Sabbath at Mr. Lorman's, when your letter to Miss 
Lorman was received by that lady. She felt very 
much complimented." 

"Complimented! — ^yes — I say — I understand! — 
she returns compliments with — I say — laughter, 
sir!" 

" Who told you so, Doctor?" 

" Sam, sir, Sam." 

Here William contrived to extract from the Doc- 
tor, though he could with the greatest difficulty sup- 
press his laughter sufficiently to question him with 
gravity, an account of all of which our readers are 
aware, — which the Doctor concluded by saying — 

" That's your sweet girl — I say — Mr. Bennington, 
that you have been puffing up to me, sir — not only 
to laugh at my letter, sir — ^I say — which was meant 
honourably — ^but, sir, she must send it to this vixen, 
and ruin my character — ruin my character — I say, 
sir ; for she will report all over town that I— 7" 

" Doctor," interrupted William Bennington, " let 
me explain to you, give me your attention a mo- 
ment. Sam misinformed you, the letter was re- 
ceived by Miss Lorman — you should never «end 
such messages by Sam — ^while my sister and my- 
self were present. We therefore insisted, as in polite- 
ness bound, that she should read the letter, and not 
stand upon ceremony ; she accordingly did so, she 
was evidently agitated when she read it, and not 
knowing you, and being a stranger in the place, it 
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was quite natural that she should make iuqairies. 
In this way my sister and myself saw the letter ; 
what we laughed at — ^myself and sister, I mean — 
was at Sam, who stood peeping over the bars. I 
assure you. Doctor, you should never make Sam a 
messenger in these afiairs. Miss Lorman felt very 
much complimented — she is indeed a sweet girl-^ 
she folly appreciates the honour you intended her; 
she sighed, and requested me to say to you, that she 
was engaged. You know, if a lady's hand is al- 
ready given away, there cannot be the slightest 
grounds — " 

" Yes, I say," interrupted the Doctor, " that is very 
true, Mr. Bennington ; but, sir, I say, how came she 
sir — how came Miss Lorman to send my letter, sir — 
to alter the superscription, sir — ^which I believe is an 
indictable offence, and send it by Sam to that vixen, 
sir?" 

** My dear Doctor, I am about explaining the mat- 
ter to you." 

" If you please, sir — I say, if you please, Mr. Ben- 
nington." 

"Miss Lorman knowing," resumed William, 
" that I was acquainted with you, requested me to 
tell you what I have related, and at the same time, 
she handed me your letter to return to y6u ; I took 
the letter home with me on Sunday evening for that 
purpose — and enclosed it in an envelope, with the 
intention of putting your direction on it ; but after I 
had sealed it, I found that some one had taken away , 
my inkstand. I went to my sister's room for it — ^she 
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had just folded a piece of lace in a note for Miss 
Judson, when I entered her room, and asked for my 
inkstand ; she handed it to me, and at the same time, 
gave me the note, requesting me to direct it to Miss 
Judson, and leave it at her brother's store, when I 
vrent down town, or send one of the servants with 
it I am very sorry, Doctor, very sorry indeed-r- 
but the fact is, that a misdirection of these letters has 
made your cake all dough, at Judson's.** 

" All dough at Judson V* — ejaculated the doctor in 
his earnestness, not at all taking William's play upon 
his name — " sir, I say, the cake '11 be all dough all 
through the city ; I say, sir, I shall have my charac- 
ter and professional prospects entirely ruined by 
Miss Judson's representation of this affair; I say, 
sir — Mr. Bennington, you have no comprehension of 
what a fury she was in. If she holds on inrfhis way, 
by God! sir, I say, I believe she'll go before the 
grand jury, and try to put me in the penitentiary !" 

" Doctor, if you think the business is so serious as 
this, I will go instantly aiid explain it to the lady. I 
believe. Doctor, she would like to be made a cake of.** 

**Damn me, if ever I make a cake of her, sir ; no 
sir, not to save the race from utter extinction. She 
may stay dough to the end of the chapter. But 
you will see her at once, will you, Mr. Bennington V* 

"Instantly," replied William, "and he accord- 
ingly repaired to Miss Judson's, and made the ex- 
planation. 

END OF VOLUME I. 
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"The copious information which this work afibrds on American subjects, 

fully justifies its title of an American Dictionary; while at the same time tlie 

extent, variety, and felicitous disposition of its topics, make it the most conve- 

-nient and satisikcoory Encyclopaedia that we haveever seen.**— JV*atJoatt^ Jbaemo/. 

^ " If the succeeding volumes shall equal in merit the one before us, we may 
confidently anticipate for the work a reputation and useAilness which ought to 
secure for it the most flattering encouragement and patronage."— FMlera^ Qmette. 

" The variety of topics is of course vast, and they art treated in k manner 
which if at once so full of information and so interesting, that the work, instead 
of being nierely referred to, might be regularly perused with as much pleasure as 
protii."— Baltimore JSmeriean. 

** We view it as a publication worthy of the age and of the country, and can- 
-not but believe the discrimination of our countrymen will sustain the publish- 
ers, and well reward them for this contribution to American Literature." — Bal- 
timore PatriMt, 

" It reflects the greatest credit on those who have been concerned in its pro- 
duction, and promises, in a variety of respects, to be the best as well as the most 
compendious dictionary of the arts, sciences, historv, politics, biograiUiy, Set. 
which has yet been compiled. The style of the portion we have read is terse 
and perspicuous; and it is really curious how so much scientific and other in- 
formation could .have been so satisfactorily communicated in such brief limits." 
— JV. Y. Evening Post ■" 

*' A compendious library, and iavalu^Ue book of reference."— JV*. T. Anuriean. 

" Those who can, by any honest modes of economy, reserve the sum of two 
dollars and fifty cents quarterly, firom their family expenses, may pay fbr this 
work as fest as it is published; 'and we confidently believe that they will find at 
the end that they never purchased so much general, practical, usefol information 
at so cheap a rate."— Jburxo/ <^ Education. 

** If the encouragement to the publishers should correspond with the testimony 
in favor of their enterprise, and the beautiAil and faithful style of its execution, 
the hazard of the un^rtaking, bold as it was, will be well compensated ; and 
our libraries will be enriched by the most generally useful encyclopedic diction- 
Hry that has been otEbred to the readers of the English language Full enough 
fbr the general scholar, and plain enoug^h for every capacity^ it is fkr more con- 
venient, in every view and form, than its more expensive and ponderous prede- 
cessors." — American Farmet. 

" The high reputation o£ the contributors to this work, will not ibil to insure 
it a fhvorable reception, and its own merits will do the rest."— Slr//iman'« Joum. 

" The woric will be a valuable possession to every family or individual tluit 
call afford ib purchase it; and we take pleasure, therefbrt, in extending the 
knowledge of its merits." — MiUonal Intelligeneer. 
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The Encylopoidia Americana is a prodigious improvement upon all that has 
gone before it ; a thing for our country, as well as the country that have it birth, 
to be proud of; an inexhaustible treasury of usefbl, pleasant, and familiar learn- 
ing on every possible subject, so arranged as to be speedily and safety referred to 
on emergency, as well as on deliberate inqniry; and better still, adapted to tlie 
understanding, and put within the reach of the multitude. * * * The Ency- 
clopndia Americana is a work without which no library worthy of the name 
can hereafter be made np"*— Yankee. 



'He-vr 'Work% publlsbied hy Carey-f Iiea^ d& mancliard* 



THE PREMIUM, 

A PRESENT FOR ALL SEASONS : 

Consisting of elerant selections fh>ni Britidi and Ameridan 
writers of the 19th century. In one small neat volome, ele- 
gantly bound in morocco; with engravings, by. Ellis, from de- 
signs by Westall and Richter. 

This work particularly commends itself to school teachers, pa- 
rents, and others, who may be in search of a volume to pre- 
sent to either sex. 

'* A delightful IHtle bouquet of * etesant extracts/ flrom the best writers of 
prose and poetry in Great Britain and America. The (Memiums would be a 
pretty present for young ladies, or students, emulous to be noticed or reward- 
ed."— Smtine^ 

** It is a collection, or rather let us say, a selection of i^eces in prose and 
▼erse, that have real merit, with reference b»th to style and sentiment. They 
are choice, and will be useful to improve the taste and strengthen the morals. 
l*he author has dene a good work, and those who wish to give the most de- 
serving a beautiful and a useful 'premium,* will find the work to which we 
refer anogtlber suiuble.**— 17. & Gazetu, 

** Carey, ^^ea ic Blanchard have given us a choice selection of gems, from 
the -best popular writers ef the day, under the above title. It contains arti- 
cles from the pens of Croley, Wikmn, Bsrron, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Hemans, 
Moore, Hood, Dr. Bird, Campbell, Manning, Irving, Webster, Sprague, Brain- 
ing, Pereival, ^tc. The volume is a pleasant one, and the selections such as 
their respective authors have no need to be ashamed of.**— JV. Y. Com. Adver- 
ti$9r, 

** This is a neat volume composed of extracts from the celebrated writers of 
the present century. The selections are admirably made, and the work is 
got up with unusual elegance. The binding is a beautifUl specimen pf the 
skill wlBcfa has been attained in this important department or book-making. 
Tbe volume is one of rare beauty, and constitutes a cheap, elegant, and «p- 
proin'iate present.**— 2>ai/y InUlUgeneer, 

** A very neat and instructive present for yoHth at all seasons.**— JVot. Oaz. 



A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

, BT SIR JOHN F. W. HER8CHBL, F. B. S. &C. 

In 1 voL 12mo. 

** The present treatise Is in no wise inferior to its predecessor : it is charac- 
terized 1^ the same agreeable and elegant style, the same ftunlity of iirustra- 
tion — added to which it possesses unrivalled pr^sion and accuracy ef de- 
monstration. Avoiding, tbeirefore,the abstruse niceties and the transcendental 
mathematics of the sul^eet, the author has nevertheless produMd a volume 
calculated, we are fully persuaded, to impress upcm his readers the magnitude 
and impcMtanee of the science, and to initiate them in no mean degree into 
itt mysteries.**—!^ Gaxttu, ' 



fUemofra of Die <Eoutt 

OP KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 

^ Loot Anor. Jn Two Vdmnes, Sra 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



TOUR or A GERMAN PRINCE, (Puoklkr Muskav,) throogh 
the Southern and Western parte of fSngrland, Walei> Ireland, 
and France. In 8va Second American edition. * 

** It eontaini the leiast prejadiced and most acute notices we iMve read oi the 
habits and modes of thinking of Englishmen, and the ments and defects of the 
country and society.*'— C^fr*. 

CONVERSATIONS with LORD BYRON on tots SUBJECT 
or RELIGION. By J. Kennedt, M» D. 12ma 

GLEANINGS w NATURAL HISTORY, with Local Recoi- 
lections. ^ Edward Jessb, Esq. To which are added, Maxims 
and Hinte for Anglers. From the second London edition. 

*' A work that will be fbndly treasured by erery true lover of nature.*^— A>n» 
Mnthtg Mag 

" We hazard but little in predicting that this volume will be a ihvwite with 
a large class of readers. It is written by a true lover of nature, and one who 
most pleasantly records his actual observations."— Z>it Out. 

Ths duchess of BERRI, in LA VENDEE, oonqirising a 
Narrative of her Adventures, with her private papers uid 
secret correspondence, by G^eral Dennoncourt, who ar- 
rest^ her royal highness at Nantea In 1 vd. 12nia . 

rriMaditfaiadviTdvcoirtaiiit Um Im^ahuk ittammlkw^mmnihkik wndd kwftM to thi 
nim of the work in FiucB, lad tlMf bWB payUMi UMra.] 

** Udm its bi^ ialHMt wc mad not cnhrfe i Uie powonl adfMrtVM of Oe priaoMi. 
«0 l9M aad oa boiwbtek, ia diafuiM aad ia bar owa danelart ter Boald aad bodily I 
aadhordMuir, •raanMBUM.aad weailoboloMrlo aBodMraf*. ThafiMaHdM 

ofqar >«rBChari«Edwaid,wiUiaUthaadditioml iHlMMtwUcKsMirt attaAtotha 
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Thi economy of machinery and MANUFACTURES. 
Bv Chaust Babbaoe. ISma 

^ Of the many publications which have recently issued from the prees, ealcu* 
lated to give a popular and attractive form to the results of science, we look upon 
this volume as bv flir the most valuable. Mr. Babbage's name is well known 
in connexion with the general subject of which he has here undertaken to treat. 
But it will be difficult for the reader who does not po s s ess the voIubm itseIC to 
undtfstand the happy style, ihe judament and tact, by means of which the au- 
thor has contrived to lend almost the charm of romance to the apparently dry 
and technical theme which he has chosen.**— Jfc«cjUy lUv. 

OUSEUnrS remarks on the statistics and politi. 
CAL INSTITUTIONS of thb UNITED STATEa 

** The author is a man of solid sense, friendly to this country, and his remarks 
have the value and interest of which his character and inquiriea anthoriaed 
the ezpecUtioli."— JVatieiM/ Chame. 

TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE NAVY, or, Journal 

or A C^uiss IN THE Mbditerrankan and Lbtant, on doakd 

THK U. S Frigate Constbllation, in thr Yrarr 18Sfl9, 1890, 

andlBdL By E. C. Wines. In2vol8.12ma 

** The author is a gentleman of classical education, a shrewd oheerver, a lively 
writer, whose natural manner is always a gr ee abl e ; whose various matter is 
generally entertaining and instructive ; and whose d es eri pcions are remarkably 
graphic The greater portion of hla puis haw yielded us both proOt and 
ptoMure.**— A)rt. Oex. 
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FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 



The family CABINET ATLAS, gonotructbd upon an obi- 
GiNAL PI.AN: Being a Companion to the Encyclopaedia Ameri- 
cana, Cabinet Cyclopeedia, Family Library, Cabinet Library, &c. 

Thia Atlas com^ises, in a volume of the Family Library size, nearly JOO Maps 
and Tables, which present equal to Fifty Thousand J^anus <ff Places; a body 
of itiformHtlon three limes as extensive as that supplied by the generality of 
Quarto Atlases. ^^ * o ^ 

Opihions of the Public Journals, 

^ " This beautiful and most useful little volume," says the Literary Gazette, 
*' IS a perfect picture of elegance, containing a vast sum of ireographical infor- 
mation. A more instructive little present, or a gift better calculated to be long 
preserved and often referred to, could not be offered to favored youth of either 
sex. Its cheapness, we must add, is another recommendation ; for, although 
this elegant publication contains 100 beautiful engravings, it is issued at a price 
that can be no obstacle to its being procured by every parent and friend to youth." 

"This Atlas far surpasses any thing of the kind which we have seen, and is 
made to suit the popular libraries which Dr. Lardner and Mr. Murray arc now 
sending into every family in the empire."— ^fcmtA/y Review. 

" Its very ingenious method of arrangement secures to the geographical stu- 
dent the information for which hitherto he has been obliged to resort to works 
of the largest dimensions."— wftAentfttm. 

"This miniature and beautiful Atlas is likely to supersede, for general pur- 
poses, maps of a more expensive and elaborate character. It appears to us to 
answer the double purpose of exercising the attention, while it imprints all that 
IS important m Geography on the memory."— Atlas. 

" The workmanship is among the best of the kind we have ever witnessed."— 
Examiner. 

'■ It contains all the information to be derived from the most expensive and 
unwieldy A this."— rcrfc Oourant. 

HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND, IN 
1688 : comprising a View of the Reign of James II., from his 
accession, to the Enterprise of the Prince of Orange. By the 
late Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. And completed to 
th^ SetUement of the Crown, by the Editor. To which is pre- 
fixed, ^ Notice (Sf the Life, WRrriNcs, and Speeches of Sir 
James Mackintosh. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

"We are at length gratified by the appearance of this long-looked for work 
from the pen of*Sir James Mackintosh. Highly gifted by nature, deeply read, 
and singularly accomplished, the view of one of the roost memorable epochs in 
English history could not have been undertaken by any man of a capacity to do 
it justice in every respect, superior to this eminent individual."— Lit. Chnette. 

** In every page we perceive the anxiety of the historian to hold the ba- 
lance of justice with unfaltering hand, and to watch its slightest vibrationa.'' 
— AthencBum. 

"The Sequel is highly honourable td the industry and talents of its author; 
and the Prefatory Memoir is very well written. Altogether, the volume 
possesses a sterting character^ too rare at this period of evaneaeent publica 
tions." — Lit. Gazette. 
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LIFE OF THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, LL. B., with hia 
Letters and Journals, together with his Posthumous Poem& 
Edited by his Son. In 2 neat volumes. 
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JUST PUBIilgHED BT OABET, TjKA, Ai, BUUTOBABD, 



PRIVATE MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, fifwn 
> the French of M. Favvelet de Bourrienne, Private Secre- 

tanr to the Emperor. Second American Editicoiy with great 

additions ; complete in one volame. 

^Thii English translation, which has been very fiiithfbUy rendered, is 
still more viUuable than the original work, as upon all points where any 
obliquity from other published recitals occurs, the translator has ffiven sev- 
eral accounts, and thus, in the form of notesj we are presented with the 
statements obtained from Napoleon*s own dictation at St Helena, from the 
Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, of General Rapis of Constant, from the 
writings of the Marquis of Londonderry, &c.*' — U. Ser. Jour. 

** The peculiar advantages of position in regard to his fwesent snl:gect, 
solely enjoyed by M. de Boumeime, his fiierary accomplishments and 
moral qualifications, have already obtained for these memotrs the first rank 
in contempomry and authentic history. In France, where they had been 
tor yean expected with anxiety, and where, since the revolution, no work 
connected with that period or its consequent events has created so great a 
sensation,' the volumes of Bourrienne have, from the first, been accepted 
as the only trustworthy exhibition of the private life and political prinaples 
of Napoleon. 

** We know from the best political authonty now living in Enriand,, that 
the writer's accounts aro perfectly corroborated bv ^icjs.'^—Ztt Gat, 

** The only authentic Ltfe of Napoleon extuit« ' — Courier. 

**This splendid publication that literally leaves nothing to be desired^jideu; 

''These volumes may be read with all the interest of a romance.*'-Coi{ner. 

'*No person who is desirous rightl/ to appreciate the character of Bona- 
parte, will neglect the perusal of this work ; whoever wishes to know, not 
merely the General or the Emperor, but what the man really was, will 
find him well pictured here." — Timen. 

** The completest personal recollections of Napoleon that have appeared." 
— ^Jtfom. PotL 

** As a part of the history of the most extraordinary man, and the most 
extraordinarv times that ever invited elucidation, these memoirs must con- 
liiMie to the lateec ages to be records of invaluable interest" — JJU. Oat. 

NARRATIVE «r a VOYAGE to the PACIFIC and BEH- 
RIN€rS STRAIT, to co-operate with the Polar Expeditions : 
performed in His Majesgr's ship Blossom, tmder the command of 
Ckpt F. W. Bi«»ET, R. N. in the years 1823, 26, 27, 2a Sm 

**The roost interesting of the whole series of expeditions to the North 
Pole.**---Qiiai^tfr/y Review. 

** This expedition will be for ever memorable as one which has added 
immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we inhabit." — Blackwood* 
Magazine. 

*' Captain Beechey's work is a lasting monument of his own alnlities, 
and an honor to his country. — Ul Oas. 

A GENERAL VIEW of thk PROGRESS of ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, chiefly daring the Seventeenth and Eign- 
teenth centuries. By Sir Jambs MACsurrosH, M. P. In ^a 

** This,' in oar humble opinion, is the best ofKpring of the pen of an au- 
thor who in philosophical spirit, knowledge and refiectfon, richneas of 
moral sendment, and elegance of style, has altogether no superior — ^per- 
haps no equal — among his contemporaries. Some time ago we made eo- 
pKHis extracts ftom tfi« beautifbl work. We coold not recommend the 
whole too earnestly.*'— A^altona£ Gautte. 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 



MAcUMtMdlu tm 



HISTORT OF mmOIsAXIK Ww Sir J« 
• Volsa V^to. 1, 9 sMd 3 poMlfllMd* 

**!■ tlitt ilrat ▼oluiiie of Sir Jvaea Maekintoab*« Hiitory of Baftand, wa 
flad enoufli to warr^Dt the MUcipaUona of the puMic, that a caloi and lonin* 
ous philotophy wHl dilRiM itaetf over tba long namulte of our Britlili Hit- 
torf.**~'Edinkmrgk Rtvitm, 

** In this Toluma Sir James Maekintotb Ailly devetopei tbote graat powen, 
tfbr tba poweMion of which the puUie haye long aiven hire credit. The ree ult 
if the aUett comnentarv that hat yet appeanijn our language upo» eooM 
of the most impurUnt clrconisCaneee «tf IQiglith tii9torfi*^Mu. 

** Worthy in the method, etyle, and reileetione, of the author's high reputa- 
tion. We were particularlir pleased with hit high rein of philoso^ieaf sen- 
timent, aad his occasional survey of contemporary annals.'*— JVbt. Ooutfs. 

*' If talents of the highest order, long ezperiente in politics, and years of 
application to thestudrof history and the collection of information, can com- 
mand supenoritr in a historian, Sir Jaaies Machlntosb may, without reading 
this work, be said to have produced the best history of 'this country. A peru- 
sal of the work will prove that those who anticipated a superior production, 
have aot reckoned in vain on the high qualifications of the author.**— CtaHsr. 



THB HIITORT OF THB NBTHBaUiAirDI* to €k» 



Battla wf 



** It is but justice to Hfr. Grattaa to say that he has executed his laborioof 
task with much industry and proportionate ellbct. Undisflgnred by pompons 
nothingness, and without any of the affectation of philosophical proflindity, 
his style is dmpie. light, and fkvsh— perspieuous, smooUi, and harmonious.**— 
Im BOU Jts$«mU*e. 

** Never did work appear at a more fortunate period. The volume before as 
is a compressed but clear and impartial narrative.**— Z<<. €hu. 



miTORT OF FRAHCIC* By Byre Bviuaa Crotve* la 3 i^ola* 

** His history of France is worthy to figure with the works of his associates, 
the best of their day, Scott and Mackintosh.**— JUbiOJUIir Mag. 

** For such a task Mr. Crowe is eminently qualified. At a glance, as it were, 
bis eye takes in the theatre of centuries. His style is neat, clear, and |ritl^; 
and bis power of condensation enaMes him to say much, and efifectivehr. In a 
few words, to present a distinct and perfect picture in a narrowly dlrcum- 
SKribod space.**— I« B$U$ JtttnMH' 



miTORT OF 8COTI«AirD. By Sir 'Walter S«ott« In % Vola. 

** The History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do aot hesitate to de- 
clare, will be, if possible, more extensively read, than the most popular work 
of fiction, by the same prolific author, and for this obvious reason : it com- 
bines much ot the.brilliant coloring of the Ivanhoe pictures of by-gone man- 
ners, and all the graeeftil facility of style and picturesqueness or description 
of his other charming romances, with a minute fidelity to the flicts of history, 
and a searching scrutiny into their authenticity anil relative value, wliich 
might put to the blush Mr. Hume and other professed historians. Such is the 
magic charm of Sir Walter Scott's pen, it has only to touch the simplest ind* 
dent of every-day life, and it starts up invested with all the interest of a scene 
of romance; and yet such is bis fidelity to the text of nature, that the knights 
and serfe, and collared foots with whom his inventive genius has peopled so 
many volumes, are regarded by us as not mere creations of fancy, but as real 
fiesh and blood existences, with all tha virtues, feelings and errors of com- 
mon-pAace humanity.**— Lit Omxatu. 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 



HISTORY OF TOB RISE, PROGRESS, awd PRESENT 
STATE Of TBS SILK MANUFACTURE ; with numerous 
engrsvinga^ " ' 

** It contain! abundant information in every department of this interesting 
brandi of human iadostry— in tlie history, culture, and manufacture-of silk."— 
MntMf Magazine. 

** Tliere is a great deal of cnrimia information in thif little volume.*'— Lit. Oct. 

HISTORY Of THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; being a View of 
the Rise, Progress, and Fall of Italian Freedom. By J. C. L 
De Sismondl 

' " The excellencies, defects, and fortunes of the governments of the Italian 
commonwealths, form a body of the most valuable materials for political phi- 
losofrfiy. It is time that they should be accessible to the American people, as 
they are about to be rendered in Sismondi's masterly abridgment, lie has done 
for his large work, what Irving accomplished so well for his Life of Columbus.'* 
—JftUional Oazette. 

HISTORY OP THE RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OP THE MANUFACTURES •¥ PORCELAIN anu 
GLASa With numerous Wood Cuts. 

** In the design and execution of the work, the author has displayed consider- 
able Judgment nnd skill, and has so disposed of his valuable materials as to ren- 
der the book attractive and instructive to the general class of readers."— Sde. 
Evening Pett, 

'* The author tms, by a popular treatment, made it one of the most interesting 
books that has been issued of this series. There are, we believe, few of the 
useful arts less generally understood than those of porcelain «nd glass making. 
These are completely illustrated by Dr. Lardner, and the various processes of 
forming difll^ently fashioned utensils, are Ailly described." 

BIOGRAPHY OP BRITISH STATESMEN ; containing the 

Lives of Sir Thomas More, by Sir James Mackintosh; 

Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Cranmer, and Lord Burleigh. 

" a very delightful volume, and on a subject likely to increase in interest 
as it proceeds. * * * We cordially commend tlie work both for its design and 
ez9CutiotL'*—London Lit. OautU. 

The history op SPAIN and PORTUGAL In 5 vols. 

** a general History of the Spanish and Portuguese Peninsula, is a creat de 
sideratum in our language, ana we are glad to see it begun under such nivorablc 
auspices. We have seldom met with a narrative which fixes attention more 
ste«dily, and bears the reader's mind along more^ pleasantly." 

" In the volumes before us, there i^ unquestionable evidence of capacity for 
the task, and research in the execution." — U. S. Journal. 

" Of course this work can be but an-abridgment ; but we know not where sti 
much ability has been shown in condensation. It is unequalled, and likely 
kmg to remain so. * * We were convinced, on the publication of the first vol 
ume, that it was no common compilation, manufketured to orde> ; we were pre 
pared to announce it as a very valuable addition to our literature. * * * Our 
last Words must be, heartily to recommend it to our readers."— wtftA«iu8«m. 

HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

"Like the preceding liistorical numbers of this valuable publication, it 
abounds with interesting details, illustrative of the habits, character, and poUt. 
ical complexion of the people and country it describes ; and aflbrds, in the wwU 
space of one volume, a digest of all the imporunt facu wluch, ia more elaborate 
histories, occupy five times the space."— ^'veniiv Pott. 



Hew WotlUf paUislMd hj CareTf I^ea, & Blaaehard. 

BRIDOVI^ATBR TRBATI8B8. 

CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, AND THE FUNCTIONS 
OF DIGESTION, cooaidered with reference to Natural The- 
ology, by WUliam Prout, M. D. F. R. S., FeHow of the Royal 
Cofle^ of Physicians, beinff part eight of >the Bridgewater 
Treatises on the Power, WiMom, and Goodness of God, as 
manifested in the Creation. In 1 voL 12ma 

"For depth of inveitigatioii, extent of research and oogencv of reaioniiH;^ 
diit work will not raffer in oompariioa with any otfier (^ ttiis admiimble 
■eriee. The deductions from the premises are stroiur and cooclusiTe* and 
bear the impress of a calnit philowphic, and truly Christian spirit. The 
valuable scientiiic knowledi^e that may be derived fiem the Bridgewater 
Treatises, independent of their grsnd design-;-4he illustratioa of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God, as manifested in the creatioii— dxmld secara 
them a wide circulaiion/*— jBo^ QaxeUe. 

ON THE ADAPTATION OP EXTERNAL NATURE TO 
THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONSTITUTION 
OF MAN. Bv the Re?. Thomas Chauoers, D. D. ; being 
Part L of the Bridgewater Treatises on thcf Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God, as manifested in Creation. In 1 voL 12mo. 

"The volumes before us' are every way worthy of their svljject It 
would seem aliiioBt supererogatory to pass any judgment on the s^le of a 
writer so celebrated as Dr. uhalnierB. He is well known as a locidan not 
to be baffled byany difficulties; as one who boldly grapples with nis theme, 
snd brinip every energy of his clear and nervous intellect into the fiidcL 
Mo sophistry escapes nis eagle vision— no argument that could either 
enforce or illustrate his subject is left untouched. Our literature owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to the author of these admirable volumes/'— Xii Oaa, 

THE HAND: ITS MECHANISM AND VITAL ENDOW- 
MENTS, AS EVINCING DESIGN. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K. G. H. ; being Part IV. of the Bridgewater Treatises 
on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of Grad, as manifested 
in the Creation. In one voL 12ma 

''In the present treatise it is a matter of the warmest satisfiMstion to find 
an anatomist of Sir Charles Bell's great eminence, profearing his contempt 
ibr the late ibshioiiable doctrines of materialism held by so many anato- 
mists, and now coming fbrward to present the fruiti of his wide researches 
and great abili^ in a treatise so full of curious and interestmir matter, 
exprenly intended to prove, by the examination of one particular point, 
that design which is imprest on all parts of various animals which in some 
degree amwer the purpose of the Hand ; and has shown that the hand is 
not the source of contrivance, nor ooosequentty of man's superiority, as 
some materialists have maintained. 

** To this he has added some very valuable remarfai, diowing the uses of 
Fun, and he has illustrated the work with a variety of the most admirahle 
and interesting wood cuts."— 'Brdisft Magofim. 

ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology. By Peter Mark R<^get, M. D. Being 
Treatise five of the Bridgewater Series : illostrsted with numerous 
wood euts, 3 VqL 8vo. 




IT If HOT BA8T TO- DBVISB A. CDRt POR 80CH A. 8TATB OP THIMOS (THB DB- 
OlMniO TA8TB FOB SCIBHCB;) BCT THB MOST OBVIOUS BBMBDT IS TO FBOVIOB 
TIIB BDUCaTKD CLASflBS WITH A 8BRIB9 OP WORKS ON POPULAR AKD PRACTI- 
CAL 8CIBNCB, FREED PROM MATHBltATICAL IyMBOLS AKD TKCHNICAL TERMS. 
WRITTEN IN SIMPLE AND PBRSPICUbUS LANOUAOB, AND ILLUSTRATED ST PACTS 
AM9 BXPBR1MBNT8, WHICH ARB Lf VBL TO THB CAFACITT OP ORBINART MINDS." 

QiMr(«r/y Review. 



PKBIiIMINART DIICOITRSB ON THB OBJSCTS, ADVAIf- 
TAOBS, AND PIiBASURJSS OF THB 8TUDT OF NATU- 
Rilli PHnjOSOPHT. Bjr J. T. 'W* Herschel, A. H. late Fel- 
low of 8t« JohikH College) Cambridge* 

** WUhottt diipftracing Riiy other of the many interesUng and instraetire vol- 
niMB isiaed in the form of cabinet and ftmily libraries, it is, perhaps, not too 
much to ^ace at the head of the list, for extent and variety of condensed infor- 
mation, Mr. Uercbers discourse of Natural Philosophy in Dr. Lardner's Cyclo- 
poedia.*'->Clkri<tiaii Obeerver, 

'* Tlie finest work of philosophical genius which this age has seen."— Afseim^ 
toeh^M EngUmd. 

'* By fhr the most delightfbl book to which the existing competition bet'veen 
Uterary rivals of great talent and enterprise has given rise."— Jlfo|ieA/ir Review. 

" Mr. Herschers deliriitlUl volume. * * * We find scattered ttirough the 
work instances of vivid and happy illustration, where the fancy Is useAilly called 
into action, so as sometimes to remind us of the splendid pictures which crowd 
upon us in the style of Bacon."— Quarter/y Review. 

"It is the moat exciting voiume of the kind we ever met with."— JfntfA/y 

Magazine. 

" One of the Hiott instructive and delightftU books we have ever perused."— 
U. & JeunmL 



A TRBATISB ON HBCHANICS. Bjr Capt* Kater, ai&d tl&e 
Bev« DIony-Bliui Itsurdner* 'WItli nuiueroiu engravftagia 

** A work Which contains an uncommon amount of usefhl information, ex^ 
hibited in a plain and very intelligible form.**— O/sutad** JV)U. PkUosopkf. 

"This volume haabeen lately published in Encland, as a part of Dr. Lardner's 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, and has received the unsolicited approbation of the most 
eminent men of science, and the most discriminating journals and reviews, in 
the British metropolis.— It is written in a popular and intelligible style, entirely 
fkree flrom mathematical symbols, and disencumbered as far as possible of tech- 
nical phrases."— AMton Traveller. 

'* Admirable in development and dear in principles, and especially felicitous in 
illustration firom familiar subjects.**- ATonMly Mag. 



OUTUNBS OF HISTOHY, from the earliest period to the 
present time* 



I 



A TBBATISB ON HTDROSTATICS ANB PNBUMATICS* 
Bjr tlie Bev* B« Iiflurdx&er* "Witli numeroiiB engravings* 

** It ftilly sustains the fkvorable opinion we have already expressed as to this 
valuable compendium of modern science."- lit Oateue. 

** Or. Lardner has made a good use of his acqualnvauc9 with the fkmiliar fhcts 
which illustrate the principles of science."— Jlf«iKAIy Magaxino. 

*' It is written with a full knowledge of the subject, and in a popular stvie, 
abounding in practical illustrations of the abstruse operationsor these impor- 
Untaciences."- 17. & JMmaZ. 
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BBID6EWATEB TREATISES. 



Thk leries of Treatifes is poblifllied under the ibllowiiif ciream- 
Btaiioes:-^ 

The Riffht Honorable and Rer. Francis Hxnrt, Earl of Bridge- 
water, died in the month of Febmarj, 1SS5; hedireeted certain tms- 
tees therein named, to inirest in the public flmds, the snm of eight 
thousand pounds sterling; this sum, with the accruing diridsnds 
thereon, to be^ld at the disposal of the President, fyr the time being, 
of the Royal Sodetjr of London, to be paid to the person or persons 
nominated by him. The Testator &rther directed, that the person or 
persons selected by the said President, should be appointed to write, 
print and publish one thousand copies of a work, on the Power, Wis. 
dom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation; illustra- 
ting such work, by all reasonable arguments, as, for instance, the Ta- 
riety and formation of God's creatures in the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms ; the effect of digestion, and, thereby, of conver. 
sion ; the construction of the hand of man, and an infimte variety of 
other arguments ; as also by discoveries, ancient and modem, in arts, 
sdenees, and the whole extent of literature. 

He desired, moreover, that the profits arising ftom the sale of the 
works so published, should be paid to the authors of the wc^cks. 

The late President of the Royal Society, Davus Gilbekt, Esq. re- 
quested the assistance of his Grace, the Archbishop of Cantm'bury, 
and of the Bishop of London, in determining upon the bes( mode of 
carrying into effect, the intentions of the Testator. Acting with their 
advice, and with the concurrence of a nobleman immediately connect- 
ed with the deceased, Mr. Davies Gilbert appointed the following eight 
gentlemen to write separate Treatises in the different branches of the 
subjects here stated:— 

L The Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and InteUec 
tual Constitution of Man, by the Rev. Thomas CHAi.inBB,D. D., Pro- 
fossor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 

II. The adaptation of Extcmd Nature to the Physical Condition 
of Man, by John Kidd, M. D., F. R. S., Regius Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Oxford. 

III. Astronomy and General Physics, considered with reforence to 
Natural Theology, by the Rev. Wm. Whewell, M. A., F. R.^ FeL 
k>w of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

IV. The hand> its mechanism and rital endowments as evincing 
design, hy S:: ('harles Betl K. H., F. R. a 

y. Animal ano Vegetable Fhrsioloffy, by Peter Mark Roget, M* Dn 
Fellow ot and Secretary to the Itoyal Society. 

VL Geology and Mineralog/ i y the Rev. Wm. Bockland, D. D., 
F.R.S., Canon of Cihrist Omtci^ and Profossor of Geokigy in the 
University of Oxfoiii. 

VIL The History^ Habits, mi IrjsUncts of Animali, by the Rflr. 
Wm. Kirby, M. A., 1'. R.Sk 



S«w "WmrUMf frtiMtiliad %r CtaMvyy Jbea* * 



VIIL Caieiiiiitry, Meteorology, and the INmctioQ of Digertion, by 
Wm. Front, M. D^ F. ]L a 

THE FOLLOWINtF ARE FUBUSHED. 

ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYSICS, eanader ed with 
reference to Natural Thedogy. By the Rev. Wiluam Whx- 
WBLL, M. A., Fdlow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; beixM^ Part lEL of the Bridgewater Treatises on the 
Power, Wis&Di, and Goodaem of uod, af manifested in the 
Creation. In one vol* 12aia 

** It is a work of profoand inTetUgation, deep reeearch, diitinguiihed alike 
fbr tK9 calm Cbriitiaa ipftrit which breathee throughoat, and the eound, inre- 
•iftiUe aigninentatioa which to atamped on every page.**— >1M^ haslU- 

** Let work! like that before ni be widely diieenftinated, and the hold, active, 
and ingenious enemies of religion be met by those, equally sagacious, alert and 
resolute and the most timid of the many who depend upon the fiew, need not 
fear the host that eomea with subtle steps to *steal their fkith away.* **— JV*. Y 
Jtmtriemn. 

** That the devoted spirit of the woric is most exemplary, tha* we have b^e 
and there found, or fkncied, itiom for cavil, only peradventure because we have 
been unable to f<dlow the author through the prodigious range of his philo- 
sophical survey— «nd in a word, that the work before us would have made the 
fieputation of any other man, and may well maintain even that of Professor 
Whewell.**— JfrtroiMKtaii. 

THE HISTORY, HABITS ahd INSTINCTS OF ANl- 
MALS. By the Rev. Wiluam Eirbt, M. A., F. R. S. 

In 1 voL 8va Illustrated by numerous engravings on cop- 
per; bein^ a part of the Bridgewater Treatises on the 
Power, Wisdom and Goodness of Grod, as manifested in 
the creation. 

A TREATISE ON THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL 
NATURE TO THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF MAN, 
principally with reference to the supply of his wants, an4 the 
exercise of his intellectual Acuities. By John Kidd, M. D., 
F. R. S., Regius Professor of Medicine m the University of 
O^rd ; being Part IL of the Bridgewater Treatises on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation. In one voL 12ma 

'* It is ably written, and replete both with interest and instruction. The 
diAisitm of such works cannot foil to be attended with tlie happiest^eiftcts in 
justifyiiui *lbe ways of God to man,* and iUustratiag the wisdom and good- 
nessl»f the Creator by arguments which anieal irresisuUy both to the reason 
and the feelincs. Few can understand abstract reasoning, and still fewer rel* 
ish it, or will listea to it : but in thto work tlie purest morality and the kindli- 
est feelings are inculcated through tha medium of agreeable and useful inftur- 
mation.**— Bstt. Omx. 

** It should be in the hands of every individual who foals disposed to * vindi* 
catt the ways of God to man.***-NV. T, Ona. wMv. 



